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You Want the Best. — Porter & (‘oates’ Educational ‘Gorigs, 
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EACHERS who are desirous of selecting new text-books for any of their 
classes in Geography, Reading, Arithmetic, or Latin, and wish to obtain 
the best books, should not fail to be acquainted with the superior merits and| The New Normal Readers, 
attractions of Buckwalter’s Spellers, 


AURY'S GEOGRAPHIES: Two book course of Elementary Geogra Raub’s Arithmetics, 
phy and Manual of Geography ; and for advanced study, Revised Physi- Raub’s Lessons in English, 
cal Geography. The leading geographical books for interest of study, excel- Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 





lence of treatment, and artistic and mechanical features. Duneglison’s Elementary Physiology, 

|S tg NEW READERS: First Reader, Second Reader; Third Dunglison’s School Physiology, 

Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader. In matter, method, grading, The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


typography, illustrations, reasonableness of price, unsurpassed. Brightest 


and most popular readers. ‘ Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 


.Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 








ENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS: New Elementary Arithmetic, . 
which includes “ First Steps” in eighty most attractive, suggestive, and! Baker's wees Course in Chemistry, 
helpful pages, and New Practical Arithmetic, with its thoroughly graded Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
work of highest interest and practical value. Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
ILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN BOOKS: New Latin Primer, a favorite ee goull's ‘creck Mythology. 
First Book in Latin, with many of the best schoolsin the country ; Latin y _ 
Grammar, the clear, skillful, and authoritative work of a master linguist ; = 
Latin Exercise Book, etc.; also, Perrin’s Czesar’s Civil War. Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 
, ; the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 


subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 
Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 


able if not adopted. 


NY SUCH TEACHERS, not familiar with the merits of these popular 
school books, or desiring further information, are invited to correspond, 
concerning their examination and introduction, with the publishers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY,| PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. WESTERN AGENCY: NEw ENGLAND AGENCY: 
For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








\WVEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 1 1890. 


Ss Cy EL © oO _* Pp a=H weg COLLECE ALCEBRA. |A RUSKIN BOOK. 
By VIDA D. ScupDDER, Wellesley College. 


By Prof WEBSTER WELLS, of Mass. Institute 


yA of Technology. A BALLAD SOOK. 
STA NDAKD BRANDS LIVY: Books XXI., and XXll. By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Wellesley College. 
SFERCERIAR | PEI YIAN WITH NOTES AND MPs. ARNOLD’S SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. 
" ay oad — College. By Louise M. HopGKrns, Wellesley College. 
A , ‘SIR ROGER DEC RLY PAP 
fer » be Sick m No. 71, Causeapme, By CHAs G. HERRERMANN, Ph D, College of te by A : - te yyy < Be cago 
q oubie cias ion, 





Fine Point, the City of New York. 
|GEORCE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 
LATIN COMPOSITION for College Use. | Ed. by MARY HaRnrorr Norris, N. Y. City 


By WALTER MILLER A.M., U; it 
y , niverstty Of | CEQMETRY EXERCISES. 





| 






No. 107, Rie Cacienapmc, 








Medium Point oe By E. A. LYMAN, A.M.. Univ. of Micl 
RUDIMENTARY PSYCHOLOCY. y = niv. of Michigan. 
Samples and Prices sent to the Principals and Superintendents of Schools By GEORGE M. STRELE, LL.D., President of GOOD HEALTH FOR CHILDREN. 
on application. Wes'eyan Academy. } By O.M BRANDS, School Supt., Paterson, N. J. 


PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS, RUDIMENTARY ECONOMICS. | SECOND PRIMARY READER. 
By Dr. STEELE. | By HELEN M. CLEVELAND, Seminary, Cincin 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., $10 Broadway, N. Y. peor-sineedl Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston, New York, ne 








ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They ove all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public an private schools throughout the United States. 
26 -IOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FONG AT MODERATE PRICES THE ESTERBROVOK STEEL PEN Co. orks. Camden, N 


Hyde’ - Practical Lessons 
eC eCoor in the Use of English have 
® during the past few months | 


Why these books have obtained 
been introduced into the public schools of St. Paul, Newport, | 


The Reason so enviable a record in the two 
years since their publication is 
Wilkes-Barre, Erie, Detroit, Philadelphia, N. Y. City, Brooklyn, 


that they are thoroughly practical, every topic introduced for 

study having a direct bearing on the pupils’ use of English ; they 

Syracuse, Newburg, the State of Washington, etc.; and the series | cultivate the pupils’ powers of observation; the study of selections 
is now in use in HUNDREDS of cities and towns in all parts of | cultivates a taste for good literature ; the written exercises afford 
the country. | daily practice in the knowledge required ; the exercises in compo- 
In a little more than two years these books have been intro-/ sition are exercises in the expression of thought; special promi- 


duced into more than FOUR HUNDRED schools in New England | nence is given to letter writing and to written forms bearing on 


for exclusive use, and nearly as widely in other parts of the | daily life; the book is so arranged that even the inexperienced 
| teacher has no difficulty in awakening the pupils’ interest. 























country. 


iF We send free sample pages and an outline of work in Language for all grades of Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools. 


18 Astor Place, 185 Wabash Av. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Postisners, 5 ‘somerset 8. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

fy MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 44 

Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 








Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 





A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


st eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 
, is but Brain 





A standard remedy with the mo er 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study. 


Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 

Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPHATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 








APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 














SPECIALTY : LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


te” Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 








STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-tther, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing ali new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, PURR 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICALS, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 








We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 





AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 
igion and travel, is immense. For Home Amusement aod Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


tions and Pop- An inst, ument with a choice selection 
ular Illustrate Pr A Y WELL of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
ed Lectures © present. We are the largest manu- 
facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how 
to condeet Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAKIN 


NG 
MONEY, send us your name and address on a postal 9 
card (naming this paper), and we will mail you our 08 A 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 
















Apparatus, 


Pare 
Cihomicals. 











The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 








IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, — read anaSinie’Fencits. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


GOULD & COOK, 


’ Leominster, Mass 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. : F 
W. A. OLMSTED, . Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


Your Coucu 


Has not yielded to the various rem- 
edies you have been taking. It 
troubles you day and night, breaks 
your rest and reduces your strength, 
Now try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
before ;jthe bronchial tubes become 
enlarged or the delicate tissues of 
the lungs sustain fatal injury. As 
an anodyne and expectorant, this 
preparation has no equal. It soothes 
the irritated membrane, promotes 
expectoration, and induces repose, 
The worst cough 


Can Be Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Dr. 
J. G. Gordon, Carrol Co., Va., writes: “I 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in my practice, 
and pronounce it to be unequaled as a rem- 
edy for colds and coughs.” 

“After the grippe —cough. This was my 
experience —a hacking, dry cough, with an 
incessant tickling in the throat, keeping me 
awake nights, and disturbing the household. 
I tried a great number of ‘cough-cures,’ but 
they gave me only temporary relief. At last 
I concluded to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
and before I had used half a bottle, I had 
my first all-night sleep. I continued to im- 
prove, and now consider myself cured.” — 
A. A. Sherman, Coeymans, N. Y. 


By Using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, many have been 
saved from fatal illness. 

E. D. Estabrooks, Canterbury, N. B., says: 
“Tn the winter of 1859 I was a surveyor of 
lumber in Sacramento, Cal. Being consid- 
erably exposed, I took a bad cold accom- 
panied with a terrible cough. I tried several 
remedies, but they failed to cure me, and it 
was thought I was going into a decline. On 
the advice of a friend, I began to use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and less than half a bottle 
completely cured me.” 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Educational Institutions. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 


PROFESSIONAL. 




















CMANBLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 


Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 








182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ! chines on trial to responsible parties. 





ANDREWS WF’G COMPANY 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 






Andrews’ 

Clobes, 

Tellurians, 
Maps, 





THE — ee 23 
Er n i { 
$ a3 i 
we Cli 38 a8 

159 TREMonT St. yon SALE BY ; 
Norton Door Check & Spring Co. 4 


SEARS BLDG., Boston. MAss 
AGENTS WANTED 










Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 








Archwology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 


to furnishing schools. standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
For further information in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
address a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
A. Ms LUMBARD, ferer who will send me their Express and P,O. address, 
26 Seventh S8t., T. A. Slocum), 1 C,, PCA Park C2 a“. We 


New Bedford, Mass. . 
Liberal Terms 














ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 


"AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing acttal and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans 
versely radial and tangen- 
tlal views of the grain, and 
= E with full text. Very valua- 

J ble for school or home, and 
makes an elegant Christmas, 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of thi¢ journal ) 











Send 20 Cents 
for Sample Copy 
of a Book worth 





| CURE FITS! | sci: 


en I say cure I do not mean merel to stop 

for a time and then have them return pt oy 
radical cure, ; I have made the disease of FITS, EPI. 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life long study, I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. ROOT, M, C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 





GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
i¥i for the advancement of art education and train- 





ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, 


oston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


V ASSACHUSETTS STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
u For both sexes. AT WORORSTEB. 
For particulars, addre: 





88 
E. H. Russxx1, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


PLYMOULH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. _ 








FRAMINGHAM, MA88. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 





ere, CONSUMPTION. | sz text sn. serewrarn nus. 
A. : 


I = a a remedy for the above disease ; by its principal, 
use thousands of cases of the t kind and of 1 
Special attention given oe S™Tk NORMAL SCHOOL 
or 
Prin 


G. BoyDEN, A.M 


SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. Por catalogues, address the 
cipal, - D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 








St NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. G. GreENovas, Principal. _ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bella of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alermes Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalegne sent 


Cincinnati, 


















VANDUZEN & Ti 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 


Gapnex,. BELLS. 








1826. 


RA: ake lal i i a ACADEMY 
GENTS WANTED. ; 
Musical, tar sounding, and highly satis- 
cae tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, &¢- 
NEW ee PUB. CO., MENEELY & CO., | Established 
Somerset St., BOSTON, < WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Description and prices on application. 








Preparations of Woods for Stereopticen 
and Micrescope, and Weeden Crosa-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 
cards, gift cards, etc. Send for circulars. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lewville, N, ¥. 








KINDERGARTEN wits rabies | 








TEACHERS’ HELPS. 
We will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 
ogue of Teachers’ Helps. 
N. EK. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 














Journal of Education. 











Vol. XXXII, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JANUARY 16, 1891. 











Journal of Edueation. 





A WHEELY JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 





Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


Both to one address, $3.00. 








IN MEMORIAM.—WILLIAM HENRY LAMBERT. 


BY SUPT. WILLIAM CONNELL. 





From toil and cares, with willing heart and step 

We come, in thoughtfal mood these courts to tread, — 
This hallowed place where we have often met 

Our cherished friend, but now our honored dead. 


Bat yesterday, and he was with us here, 

In health and strength, in promised length of days,— 
Bat now, we mourn his absence with a tear, 

Yet walk submiesive through the pensive haze. 


Witb books his leisure hours were freely spent, 
Acquiring mental power while yet in youth,— 
To make the most of self his mind was bent, 
To be an earnest searcher after truth. 


Endowed by God with gifts and graces rare, 
He sought with every good his mind to store; 

He shunned the vices oft to youth a snare, 
Meanwhile his usefal life rich fruitage bore. 


We mourn his loss as teacher ever sound, 

A scholar ripe, in foremost rank he stood ; 
The cultured gentleman, in him we found 

A man, a friend, @ neighbor, Christian good. 


By skillfal efforts and by genial grace, 
Of which he ever had unbounded store, 

He put his school, his pride, in foremost place 
’Mong those of kindred class the country o’er. 


That noonday hour,—can we forget the scene, 
As bowered in flowers his form was laid in state, 
As thousands came in sad and solemn mein, 
Farewells to speak, and last fond looks to take ; 


And through the watches of succeeding night, 
As loved cadets did guard his sleeping form ; 
As in the hush of early morning light 
They gently bore him to his silent home ? 


No more he’ll search the laring page for truth, 
Nor musing spend the glowing eventide ; 

His well-read books, companions of his youth 
And riper years, are ever laid aside. 


We come to pay our heartfelt tribute now 

To aterling worth, to manhood grandly true; 
To place the jaurel wreath upon his brow, 

In life so nobly earned, so jastly dae, 


Though dead, he speaks in words that never die, 
In teachings right, in epirit fall of cheer, 

In heart-throbs for the true, which death defy 
In vacant chair suggesting memories dear, 


As in the past God’s mercy has been shown, 
So may our steps by mercy e’er be led, 

Till heaven we reach, where partings are unknown, 
And farewell tears are never, never shed. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Pror. Jostan Royce, Harvard University: Scholars 
of the modern sort are not merely ornamental possessions 


of a nation. 


County Supt. Arex. Kinstry, Columbia City, Ind. : 
It is often an advantage to have different books used by 


pupils in the same class. 


Supt. R. W. Stevenson, Wichita, Kansas: The bnild- 
ing which contains twelve rooms is best adapted to effect- 


ive organization. 


Supr. Samuet Hamitton, Allegheny County, Pa.: 
Good methods and good management, coupled with skill 
in imparting instruction, constitute the most important 


qualifications of a teacher. 


Colorado School Journal: Respect and confidence pre- 
cede all “methods,” “diagrams,” “learning to read in 
three weeks,” “ arithmetic in three months,” or “ German 


in five weeks.” 





Secretary Joun W. Dicktyson, Boston: Link things 
together in the mind of the pupil, and suggest trains of 
thought by which to establish something else. 


Miss Apauine V. Ponp, Newton, Mass.: The best way 
of developing the wsthetic faculty is a study and appre- 
ciation of Nature. 

Pror. Joun Marreson, Brown University: Oratory is 
the training of man to be of the greatest service to his 
fellow men. 

Supt. G. A. Stuart, Lewiston, Me.: If a teacher was 
not born with enthusiasm, and cannot induce it, it is bad 
for her, but far worse for her pupils. 


Presipent Caaries K. Apams, Cornell University: 
One of the most gratifying evidences of progress is the 
increasing interest shown in the study of the ancient 
classics. 

Supt. Exta C. Sasin, Portland, Oregon: Instruction 
respecting the laws of the structure of words, and daily 
attention to their applications soon acquaint pupils with 
the art of mastering new words, both in their pronunci- 
ation and orthography. 











THE BOY PUZZLE. 


BY SUPT. R. G. YOUNG, HELENA, MON. 

The American people are proverbially fond of trying 
to unravel puzzles. Nearly every family paper has its 
puzzle department, over which hours are spent by old 
and young alike. Every few months some new puzzle is 


The ability to do this is one of the most valuable quali- 
fications a teacher can possess. The teacher of ordinary 
ability can teach and control those who have a strong 
tendency to do right, but she who can lead the “ bad boy ” 
into right thinking and right doing is indeed a princess 
among teachers. 

Many teachers concern themselves too much with the 
question, How can I get rid of this troublesome factor ? 
and to this end they visit the superintendent or director, 
urging that the boy is incorrigible, a positive injury to 
the school, and hence ought to be dismissed. And so it 
often happens that, without a fair trial, the solution of 
the puzzle is given up, and the boy turned loose upon the 
street to prey upon society. 

If teachers shall be held responsible for the sin of leav- 
ing undone what by patient, persistent effort might have 
been done, many will stand condemned. Happy that 
school whose teacher, realizing fully her responsibility, 
sets to work with a firm purpose and an honest heart to 
solve “ the boy puzzle.” 








THE POURING-IN PROCESS. 


BY MARY F. FRENCH. 


AFTER THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The professor had his hat in his hand, but turned and 
said thoughtfully, “‘ Yes, it is a broad subject, and broad 
men of all ages have talked and written about it. As for 
myself, I can say like Dr. Faust, 


‘With many woes 
I’ve lead my scholars by the nose, 





set afloat, and the craze for its solution sweeps the country 
as did la grippe and the epizovtic. Witness the run 
which the “14-15 ” puzzle had. 

Teachers, no less than others, spend hours, and even 
days, in studying the mysterious combination or the pecu- 
liar arrangement necessary to solve the problem. But 
like epidemics and scourges, these vexing puzzles come, 
produce a fever of excitement, and in a few weeks or 
months pass away. 

There is one puzzle, however, which, “ like the poor, we 
have always with us.” It is the “ bad boy ”’ in the school. 

Like other puzzles, he forces himself upon the atten- 
tiov, but unlike them he is not easily disposed of. 
He is a mysterious combination,—active, mischievous, 
naughty, and tricky ; or, it may be, stupid, slow, ugly, 
and obstinate ; and yet there is somewhere in this peculiar 
organization a hidden g:rm of manhood, which, if found 
and brought into contact with the warm spiritual nature 
of the earnest, sympathetic teacher, transforms this 
“school terror”’ into a bright, courteous, and thoughtful 
pupil. 

Teachers, here is a puzzle worthy of your patient, per- 
sistent study. Find this hidden, neglected germ, stimu- 
late it into a healthy, active growth, and you will save 
the boy from a life of shame, your school from a thousand 
annoyances, and fill your own soul with new delight. 
Unsolved, it is a constant source of annoyance, a thorn in 
the flesh, a cloud in the sky, a canker, eating away at the 
foundation upon which you are building the superstructure 
of your professional success. ' 

This animated species of the genus hoodlum, gamin, or 
whatever he may be called, may be held in check if the 
teacher is sufficiently Napoleonic in her endowments ; but 
that is only a temporary adjustment for the accommoda- 
tion of the school, and is of little or no value to the one 
having the greatest interest at stake,—the boy. It is in 
no sense of the word a solution of the puzzle. When this 
has been accomplished, the boy will have been robbed of 
his perversity ; he will have noble ambitions; the current 
of his energies will have been directed into right channels, 
and there will have been planted in his nature a self- 
governing principle which will in time become strong 
enough to guide him safely through the strongest temp- 
tations. 


Straight or crosswise, wrong or right’ ; 
and the longer I teach, the more truly I can say, 
‘I do not pretend te aught worth knowing.’ ”’ 


The professor said this with so much feeling that all 
looked a little sober, except the pretty teacher, who said 
she did not see the use of taking teaching so hard ; teach- 
ers always looked dragged out and homely. For her 
part, she thought a teacher ought to keep what good looks 
she had, and go a little into society. Miss Blank won- 
dered if there was a shade of annoyance on the professor’s 
face as he continued: ‘“‘ Knowledge is not intuition alone. 
If it were, the discoveries of the past would avail us 
nothing. Each new-born soul must start out alone and 
unaided in the path of life, and letting the dead past bury 
its dead, would acquire knowledge, only to leave it behind 
him, with his worn-out body, to moulder in the dust.” 

Some one murmured, 

** Dast thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul,’’ 
but was covered with confusion when another said 
“ Brooklyn,” for she realized that she was quoting from 
the “immoral ” poet, Longfellow. 

It took the teachers some moments to recover their 
moral tone. Then Miss Blank, the first assistant, who 
looked sensible and tired, said: “I think I understand 
you, professor. You mean that knowledge includes in- 
formation ; that education is not alone the drawing-out 
process, but is also instruction,—the piling-up or putting- 
in process, or, as Shakespeare expfesses it, 

* Schoolmasters will I keep within my house, 
Fit to instruct her youth.’ ”’ 

Here the pretty teacher flourished her daintily scented 
handkerchief, skillfully suppressing the suggestion of a 
yawn. 

“ Yes,” answered the professor, “that is just what I 
mean. I believe in the pouring-in process, to some ex- 
tent. It has its place.” 

“ But, professor,” said the pretty teacher, arranging 
her handkerchief artistically in the front of her dress, “ is 
it not heresy in these days of progressive teaching to be- 


lieve in the stuffing process ?” 





“Not at all,” said the professor with a smile, “It 
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would be contrary to the eternal fitness of things not to 


advocate the stuffing process the last week of November. 
Do you not think so, my—friend ?” 

Miss Blank wondered why the professor hesitated be- 
fore the last word, and half believed he was tempted to 
say “my dear.” The pretty teacher was certainly very 
pretty, and the professor looked too sensible to be fasci- 
nated by a pretty face only ; but then, he was a man, and 
all men are human,—very human. 

The professor continued: “The little child is the 
tender plant, which must draw in nourishment before it 
can give out its beauty and perfume. Instruction is 
the water poured upon it; not, indeed, so copiously 
that the little roots are rotted by the process, but so 
gradually, day by day, that they are deeply rooted, and 
able to assimilate the food stored at its roots, changing it 
to vital force. Education is the sun-light, whose vivify- 
ing power brings forth the flower and perfume, which 
give sweetness and beauty to a world, without it so bare.” 
Here he took a long breath, and went on: “ In our eda- 
cational work let us give each method,—the pouring-in 
and the drawing-out,—its part, remembering that the 
little child must be led by both hands, out from that 
darkness, which Shakespeare says, is the curse of God, 
while Education on the right-hand and Instruction on the 
left, fasten to its shoulders knowledge, the wings with 
which it flies to heaven.” 

“Ah! but, professor,” said the second assistant, a 
bright-looking lady, a little uncertain as to age, “ you are 
not advocating the pouring-in process at all. You should 
name it the system that 

‘ Gently distills like morning dew.’ ”’ 


Miss Blank thought it should be called the absorbing 
or sponge system. 

The professor smiled. ‘ Dress up my little bundle of 
thoughts in whatever words you choose, ladies, for words 
are but the garments of thought.” 

“ Yes,” said the second assistant, “ but how many of 
our pupils dress their thoughts up like scare-crows, and 
then they are sent out into the world to scare parents and 
educators into convulsions.” 

‘Into convulsions of laughter,” said Miss Blank. 

“Well, they are funny”; and the second assistant 
laughed. ‘ But you called them thoughts.” 

‘‘ Are they thoughts,” said the professor, “or are they 
merely the defective products of our stuffing system? If 
we must stuff, would it not be well to put more sage in 
the dressing ?”’ 

But he looked so ashamed and unhappy because of the 
pun that the second assistant, to spare his feelings, an- 
swered hastily: ‘ Nearly all of them are thoughts; they 
are only lacking their proper garments, or often have 
only exchanged garments with another thought. Now 
take, for example, the boy,—no ‘mute, inglorious Milton,’ 
but an unconscious Horace, who gave to the world that 
exquisite satire of the ‘Donkeys in the Theological 
Gardens.’ His thought was clear enough, but he so sel- 
dom had occasion to use the words ‘ theological’ and ‘ zo- 
ological’ that they were not distinctly fixed in his mind.” 

“T-do not see why you call it a satire,” said the pretty 
teacher. “I think theological students are real nice,— 
that is, rather nice.” 


The second assistant seemed to feel like talking, for 


with it, but not nearly as much as some people think. If 
a school has a written examination once in six weeks, 
some of the pupils Jose from one to two weeks, sometimes 
more, of that time ; absent, perhaps, because of sickness, 
or some other cause not so excusable, yet an absence that 
the teacher cavnot control. It is not often possible to 
have those lessons made up, for the scholars have full 
work for every day, and cannot often have additional 
burdens laid upon them. During the weekly reviews, 
they get a slight idea of what the class went over in their 
absence ; this, with native brightness, enables them to re- 
flect great discredit upon their teachers.” 

“ That is true,” said the professor, “educators under- 
stand that ; parents do not.” 
Here the pretty teacher looked wistfully at her hat, but 
Miss Blank went remorselessly on: ‘“ Another reason is 
this: Language is not an instinct. Some people seem to 
think it is. They think a child of six has very nearly 
mastered the English language. Somewhere between ten 
and fourteen years, —I cannot be definite,—much depends 
on the child, much on his surroundings.” 
“ Environments,” suggested the second assistant ; “do 
let us have your thoughts dressed in the latest fashion.” 
The pretty teacher wondered if there was anything 
personal in the remark, but concluded there was not. 
“At that age,” resumed the first assistant, “a bright 
child has a pretty good knowledge of the language 
which applies to his common, every-day surroundings. 
He has also made a fair beginning in the language of 
books, but it is only a beginning. Yet the world and 
Mark Twain expect him to use the language of an eda- 
cated man of twenty-five. No one ridicules the little 
child when be mispronounces words, or applies a word 
with a similar sound to another, incorrectly. It would 
be both foolish and cruel to do so. Is it any less so for 
a person to ridicule the poor, stammering tongue of the 
beginner in the difficult words of our very difficult lan- 
guage ?” 
“‘No,” said the professor emphatically. 
“No, indeed,” said the second assistant. “In the 
words of one of these babes in language, he would be like 
the government of Greece,—‘ a limited monkey.’ While 
we are talking over these subjects, professor, I should 
like to read something I find here in Page’s Theory and 
Practise of Teaching,” and taking the book from the desk 


she said: “ The assumption sometimes made, that instruc- 
tion by word of mouth is necessarily better than the same 


instruction given in the written form, is thus disposed of 
by Mr. Bain: ‘The suggestion is often made, and is prob- 
ably acted upon by some teachers, to teach grammar with- 
out books, on the assumption that the difficulties are not 
inherent in the subject, but come into being when it is re- 
duced to form, and put into the pupil’s hand in print 
What is printed is only what is proper to be said by word 
of mouth ; and if the teacher can express himself more 
clearly than the best existing book, his words should be 
written down, and take the place of the book, and so in- 
troduce a better class of books.’ Now, professor, that 
was written forty years ago. Why has not that better 
book come? It has not. At least, it has not reached 
select circles here in the West. Books have improved 
greatly, that I admit. There are textbooks for beginners 
in grammar, which approach the ideal book. It is true, 
as a witty New England teacher has said, that we no 


she continued : “ Now what teacher would not give a ten longer teach by that method where the pupil starts off so 


mark, with a relish, to the boy,—it may, however, have 
been a girl,—who wrote that the ‘ First Conscientious 
Congress met in Philadelphia?’ I do not believe, in the 
light of historical events, that sach a congress ever met at 
Washington. Truly, the first and last ‘Conscientious 
Congress’ met at Philadelphia!” She stopped for a 
moment, while the pretty teacher watched the color in her 
cheeks, and wondered just how old she was. ‘‘ NowI have 
a real respect for the boy,” resumed the second assistant, 
‘who spelled nausea ‘knorshear.’ That is the only sen. 
sible way to spell it, and the boy’s only fault was in being 
in advance of his age. But I should have marked the 
scholar right down who said that ‘ Mediocrity was the 
science of the Medes.’ That is not true ; it is one of the 
most flourishing sciences of the day.” 

“* Miss Blank,” said the professor, “is, or is not, the 
stuffing process to blame for the absurd answers of our 
pupils in their written examinations?” 

“ Undoubtedly the stuffing process has something to do 


happily with, ‘I love, thou lovest, he loves,’ but ends with 
the saddest of all refrains, ‘I might have been loved.’ I 
do not know but one ideal school book,” she continued, 
“that has materialized, and I shall not mention its name 
because you will call me an old fogy.” 

“But you ought not to object to that,” said the profes- 
sor. “Some of the most intelligent people in the world 
are old fogies.” 

“Yes, I know that,’ answered the second assistant ; 
“I do not mind being one, but I do object to the name a 
little. I am like the old maid, who was going to be 
married. She said she did not mind the getting married, 
but it was the stigma of the thing.” 

The pretty teacher said she had never thought of it 
that way before, while at the request of Miss Blank, the 
second assistant, conquering her sensitiveness, named the 
book Colburn’s Arithmetic. « Why was it ever taken 
from our schools?” she asked. 


“Why, indeed!” said the professor. Here he glanced 








at the clock, and begging the teachers’ pardon for detain- 
ing them so long, bade them “ Good afternoon.” 








RECORD OF A READING CLUB. 


BY W. H. SMALL, HUDSON, MASS. 


Looking over my scrapbooks, to-day, I find one labeled 
“ Public Library and Public Schools.” It contains some 
seventy-five pages of good things on this subject clipped 
from the JouRNAL OF EpucaTion. In them I find noth- 
ing similar to what was once tried here. 

Some years ago, becoming convinced that the pupils 
were not making the use of the public library best suited 
to their mental growth, though much of special and gen- 
eral work aimed at correcting this, I cast about for some 
method which should bring me into closer relations with 
them in the matter. 

Finally, I invited the junior and senior classes to join 
me in forming a reading and social club, to meet Friday 
evenings at the house of some member. The club flour- 
ished until the close of the school year, and continued the 
following year with increased membership. The organ- 
ization consisted of a president and secretary. There was 
no constitution and by-laws, which kill so many similar 
clubs. The governing rules were : 

1. The meeting shall be called to order at 7.30 o'clock 
promptly. 

2. One hour shall be devoted to work and one to so- 
ciability, adjourning at 9.30. 

Each member agreed: [1] To attend as regularly as 
possible ; [2] to read ten minutes a day in the book se- 
lected; [3] to read some short selection, relate some 
pointed anecdote or fact, or give some good quotation, at 
each meeting. 

The governing rules were designed for punctuality and 
strict attention to business. The. social hour clause was 
bait thrown to toll in those less inclined to reading. It 
varied according to the taste and inclination of the enter- 
tainer. 

Regular attendance meant sustained interest. 

Ten minutes daily reading taught systematic and con- 
tinued reading. It avoided the “I couldn’t find time.” 
Generally the pupils read several tens each day. They 
were encouraged, however, to read no more than they 
could well digest. 

The necessity of relating something each evening 
taught attentive reading. The meeting was a “clearing 
house ” where the various weekly mental accounts were 
balanced. 

To avoid monotony, various expedients were resorted 
to. When two or more had read the same book they 
were encouraged to discuss it and compare impressions. 
General conversation was frequently turned to some 
country upon which several books had been read. Pecul- 
iarities of different countries were contrasted. 

The secretary’s report contained a full account of the 
previous meetings, the books mentioned, facts told, quota- 
tions given, etc., forming a very pleasing review. 

A list of about one hundred books was made out, with 
library numbers attached. 


Private inquiry gauged a pupil’s former reading, 
present tastes, and mental drifé. Books were assigned 
according to the diagnosis. Each was gradually led up 
to better books than hie had been selecting privately. 
Results : 

1. A greater interest between teacher and pupil, founded 
on good beoks. 

2. Increase in mental tone in the pupils. 

3. Facility of expression and confidence in the ability 
to know and tell the meat of a book. 

4. Permanent good taste in selecting books and good 
habits in reading them. © 

5. The application of Emerson’s advice: “Teach your 
pupils how to select their reading. It lies in your power 
to raise a whole town, perhaps, in knowledge and virtue.” 


RECORD OF CLUB, FOR FIRST YEAR. 


Time, eight months; members, 23; volumes ready 168; average, 
about one per month. 





The Scarlet Letter had ; 14 readers. 
The Bay Path,  % . ‘ , 10 
The Guardian Angel, ‘ ‘ ° : 9 
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Thirty-two volumes of history, biography, and travel had single 


readers. 
These were read by pupils of two classes, ranging from sixteen 


to nineteen years of age. Didn’t it pay ? 








ROVER. 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 





—— ‘the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend ’’— 

Among “our poor relations’ —so Landseer lovingly called, 
the brute creation,—Rover holds conspicuous place. Men 
agree to praise his fidelity, his generosity, his intelligence. 
He is more than a faithful servant,—he is a friend and 
companion. His loving trustfulness long ago furnished 
to the philosophic Bacon an illustration of the relation 
which man should hold toward his Maker. 

This unquestioning fidelity cost one of the family dear, 
some years ago, when a dog had been trained to steal 
articles of value and bring them to his master. The 
sagacious creature seemed to know when he was watched, 
and in such a case would pass his master as a stranger. 
Both master and dog were at length convicted and im- 
prisoned. 

“His seeming intelligence is only instinct,” we are told ; 
“animals cannot reason.” Who can draw exactly the 
line of distinction? Rover not only learns readily, but 
shows great shrewdness in judging the laws of cause and 
effect. He has been taught to buy the family dinner, and 
has learned to do a little marketing on his own account. 
In both cases he shows an understanding of the laws of 
purchase, and wisely avoids those who have once deceived 
him. He remembers the friendly hand that has nursed 
him after some hurt or ailment, and he has repeatedly 
brought afflicted comrades for “ treatment.”” How many 
precious lives has he saved! Beside how many death- 
beds has he been sole watcher! Who can forget Hel- 
vellyn, where the wanderer perished, — 

‘* Nor yet quite deserted, though lonely extended, 
For faithful in death, his mute favorite attended,”’ 
or the recent death of Mackonochie, lost in the Scottish 
glen, and the two patient little attendants that watched 
beside their friend through two long nights of blinding 
tempest till help came. 

Though centuries have passed since the event which 
made him famous, the story of the dog of Montargis is 
not forgotten, and the decorative carvings of the ruined 
castle still preserve it. A witness of the murder of his 
master, his animosity toward the man who had done the 
deed caused such suspicion that the king ordered the case 
to be decided by judicial combat, the dog being considered 
the challenger. Every formality usual in such cases was 
observed. In order to equalize the advantages of chal- 
lenger and defendant, the latter was allowed a short 
sword, while a kennel was placed in the arena, to which 


the former might retire, if wearied or overcome. The, 


whole French Court assembled te witness the combat. It 


strangers; yet, seeing Sir Walter Scott in the street, ran 
eagerly to make acquaintance with him. Scott always 
possessed a peculiar attractiveness for animals, and 


few persons have loved them more. His “counterfeit 
presentment” in the Scottish National Gallery, and the 
noble statue looking down on the busy throngs of Princes 
street (in Edinburg) represent him, as in life, with his 
dumb friends beside him; and in his romances, where 
they become prominent actors, he has given them a more 
lasting monument. His countryman, Brown, has pre- 
sented us new friends in the story of the Highland Rab,— 
indeed the literature of dogs would fill volumes. 








PRUSSIAN SCHOOL CHILUREN. 


(Ztg ftir das Héhere Unterrichtswesen ) 


In Prussia the number of cases of suicides in the entire 
population since 1869 has been officially ascertained, like- 
wise their causes or motives, where it was possible to do 
so. During the investigation the number of school chil- 
dren who committed suicide was inquired iato also. The 
minister of public instruction called the attention of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau to the apparent increase in the 
number of such cases in late years; and a section of that 
bureau (section of moral statistics) spent some time in- 
quiring after the causes or motives of juvenile suicides. 
The following statements are the result of this inquiry. 

Within six years (1883 —1838 inclusive) the total num- 
ber of scholars who ended their lives by their own hands 
was 289, or itemized as follows : 


Schools. 1883 1885 1885 1888 1887 1888 
Secondary, 19 14 10 s 17 12 
Elementary, _39 27 30 36 33 44 

Totals, 58 41 40 44 50 56 


The following table shows the number of boys and} 
girls : t 


Sexes. 1883 1884 1885 1886 1887 1888] i 
Male, 50 33 33 38 41 45 
Females, _§8 8 7 6 9 11 

Total, 58 41 40 44 50 56 


Investigating the causes and motives of suicides of 
adults is attended with many difficulties, but it is even|t 
more difficult to ascertain the motives in juvenile cases, 
since little is known of children’s psychical and physical 
qualities, and still less of their previous life. Children 


them generally known standards of measurement of tem- 
perament and actions. It must also be taken into ac- 
count, that young people, especially children, are swayed 
and influenced by comparatively insignificant events and}, 
impressions. This explains why of 86 in 289 cases (or 
29.5 per cent.) the motives are unknown, or remain un- 
explained. 

The following table is most instructive, and may well 





induce thoughtful teachers and general readers to a care- 
ful scrutiny ; 
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line drop a perpendicular to the line. 
point of intersection by 5. 
ares cutting the line each side of 5. 
sections by 6 and 7 respectively, and connect them with 
the point 3. Designate some point between 5 and 7 by 
8, and connect that point with 3. 
of the lines proceeding from the point 3? 
and 36 Compare 38 and 37, or 38 and 36. What 
does this exercise teach ? 


bisecting line make with the one first drawn ? 
some point in the bisecting line. 
bisected line is it nearest ? 
side of the bisecting line. 
extremity of the bisected line. 
teach ? 


describe an are on the right of 3. 
and with a radius equal to 1 3, describe an intersecting 
are. 
nect it with 3 and 2 respectively. How many sides has 


Compare them. 
positions of 3 4 and 1 2 (prel. ex. XVI.)? 13 and 24? 
Such a figure is called a parallelogram. 


and youths are not developed sufficiently to apply to|reason for its being so named ? 
making it. Can. you discover any ? 


it shall be longer than the other. 
ties of the parallels so as to form a quadrilateral. 
the sides last drawn parallel to each other ’ 


XVI.)* 


the millions of children are considered who are annually 
influenced by the powerful emotions attendant upon ex- 
amination and promotion. More instructive by far is the 
fact that in elementary schools the greatest number of 
suicides are caused by fear of punishment. About 50 
per cent. of all the girls who died by their own hands did 
so from fear of punishment. It is not surprising to find 
insanity mentioned among the causes of suicide, for sui- 
cide in general is considered an expression of either mo- 
mentary or chronic insanity. 








INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY.—(IV.) 


BY H. J CHASE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Exercise XVI. 

From a point (3) above the 
Designate the 
With 5 as a center, describe 
Designate the inter- 


Draw a horizontal line. 


Which is the shortest 
Compare 5 7 


What angle does the 
Designate 
To which end of the 
Designate some point on one 
Measure its distance from each 
What does this exercise 


Repeat preliminary exercise I. 


Exercise XVII. 


Designate its left and right- 
From 1 ex- 


Draw a horizontal line. 
1and extremities by 1 and 2 respectively. 
end a line to the northeast. Designate its upper extrem- 
ty 3. With 3 as a center and witha radius equal to 1 2, 
With 2 as a center 


Designate the point of intersection by 4, and con- 


Compare their lengths. How many angles? 
(Prel. ex XV.) What are the relative 


he figure ? 


Can you see any 
There are other ways of 


Exercise XVIII. 

Repeat preliminary exercise VI. Erase everything 
xcept the parallel lines, and extend one of them so that 
Connect the extremi- 
Are 
(Prel. ex. 


Such a figure is called a trapezoid. In what 





* Generally it can be readily seen whether lines are parallel! or not; 


sometimes a test is necessary, 
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respects does it differ from a parallelogram?  Bisect 
(prel. ex. I.) each of the two erides last drawn; connect 
the bisecting points. What is the position of the connect- 
ing line with reference to the remaining sides of the trap 
ezoid? (Prel. ex. XVI.) Compare the length of the 
connecting line with the combined lengths of the remain- 
ing sides. What do you discover? What does the ex 
ercise teach? 
AppiTionaL Exercises (Optional). 

Prove that — 

1. Two straight lines perpendicular to a third are par- 
allel. (Prel. ex. XVI.) 

2. If aline connecting two parallels be bisected, any 
other line passing through the point of bisection and ter- 
minating in the parallels is also bisected. (Why must 
this be so?) 

3. Straight lines bisecting the adjacent angles of a par- 
allelogram are perpendicular to each other. (Why must 
this be so?) 

4. If two triangles have two angles of the one respect- 
ively equal to two angles of the other, the third angles 
must be equal to each other. (Why must this be so?) 

5 If three straight lines meet at a certain point so as 
to form two angles whose sum shall be equal to two right 
angles, two of the lines are in reality one and the same 
line. 

6 Two angles whose sides have one pair the same, the 
other opposite directions, are together equal to two right 
angles. 

7. Angles whose sides are parallel are equal. 

8. If any side of a triangle be prolonged, the angle 
thus formed is equal to the sum of the two angles, neither 
of which is adjoining. (Why must this be true ?) 

9. If two triangles have two sides of the one respect- 
ively equal to two sides of the other, and an angle oppo- 
site one of the equal sides in each triangle equal, the 
triangles will be equal. 

Questions.—How much does it increase the size of an 
angle if you lengthen its sides? Do two lines form an 
angle unless they meet? Can the three angles of one tri- 
angle be equal respectively to the three angles of another 
triangle and the two triangles be unequal ? 





* Copyright. 





LITERARY CONTESTS. 


In several schoolrooms the Friday afternoon literary 
exercises are made interesting by dividing the pupils into 
two sections, each section having a name, usually of Latin 
or Greek origin. Let it be supposed that one section is 
known as the Addisonians, the other as the Emersonians. 
A live question is selected for debate. Four are ap- 
pointed on each side. Four on each side are selected to 
read brief essays, and four to give readings or recitations. 
Music, both vocal and instrumental, should be given at 
suitable intervals. When the exercises are closed, three 
judges previously chosen retire to compare markings. 
During their absence music or a light recitation may en 
tertain the audience. The result, and this should be 
placed on the blackboard in view of all, will be some- 
what as follows: Addisonians—Debate, 362; essays, 
345; recitations or declamations, 382; total, 1,089. 
Emersonians—Debate, 356; essays, 392; recitations or 
declamations, 388 ; total, 1,136. This gives the victory, 
by 47 marks, to the Emersonians. The marking is on a 
scale of 100, and on the debate and essays the judges 
may mark on thought, composition, and delivery separ- 
ately, or on the speech, essay, or reading as a whole. 
The interest will be further stimulated by awarding a 
medal or a flag to the winning side. The parents and 
friends of the pupils should always be invited to be pres- 
ent.— Western School Journal. 








GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS. 


What are the Palisades ? 

Where is the “ Garden of the Gods ”’? 
What is Salt River ? 

When did the Saracens conquer Egypt? 
When did the Turks conquer Egypt? 
When did the French conquer Egypt? 
» For what is the Nile celebrated 7 


So 


FSP 


8. What is the average width of the valley of the 
Nile ? 
9. What has been the effect of tree planting in Egypt? 
10. What manufacturing is carried on in Egypt ? 
11. What African city has a Mohammedan University 


of 11,000 students * 
12 What river has not a tributary in the last 1,500 


miles of its course ? 
13. How does the size of Lake Victoria in Africa com- 


pare with that of Lake Superior ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. “‘ The Palisades’ are a picturesque wall of rock about 400 
feet high, jast above New York on the New Jersey bank of the 
Hadson River for twenty miles. 

2. The *‘ Garden of the Gods’’ is near Colorado Springs, Col. 
3. An imaginary river up which defeated political parties are 
supposed to be sent to oblivion. 

4. 640 A. D. 5. 1517. 6. 1799. 

7. For its overflow which fertilizes its banks. 

8 About eight miles. 

9 An increase of raiu fall. 
10. Chiefly the weaving of cotton, linen and woolen fabrics, and 
the manufacture of leather, pottery, glassware, and household 
goods. 


11. Cairo. 13 About the same. 


12. The Nile. 








OPTICAL PRINCIPLES. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


One of the important features of work in high schools 
and academies is illuminative teaching by means of the 
stereopticon, magic lantern, or optical lantern. The lat- 
ter is peculiarly adapted to the schoolroom both because 
of its success, and because it is such a clear illustration of 
the principles it applies. I wish, therefore, to present the 
working principles. 

In effect, the lenses used are double convex. If we 
study the optical properties, we shall get a clear idea of 
their purposes and arrangement. If parallel rays of light 
fall upon a double convex lens, they are brought to a 
point or focus. An ordinary magnifying, or burning 
glass, furnishes a familiar example. In Fig. 1, A, B, C, 
D, E, represent the parallel rays. In passing through 
the lens they meet at the point F. There is plainly one 
direction in which a ray of light from F may pass through 
the lens without suffering deflection; this line is called 
the optical axis (FC). In all good lenses it is made to co- 





FIG. I. 


incide with the mechanical axis of the lens, or system of 
lenses, also. The distance from the lers to the focus is 
called the focal length of the lens, and varies according 
to the curvature and quality of glass used. 

In an artificial light, the rays diverge in all directions 
from the source, as shown in Fig. 2. If such a light be 
placed in the focus of a convex lens, all the rays falling 
upon the lens will be brought together and proceed in 
parallel lines, on the principle shown in Fig. 1. If the 
light be placed a little beyond the focus, the rays will be 
brought together, as shown in Fig. 3. 

The optical elements in the lantern consist of a source 
of light, L; a condensing lens, C; and a projecting lens, 
P. A transparent picture, or slide, is placed near the 





Fic. 2. 


condenser, as at S. The rays of light in passing through 
the condenser are concentrated upon the lide, pass 
through the projection lens, cross, then diverge and form 
an inverted and enlarged image upoa a screen placed at 
some point beyond, asatI. A study of Fig. 3 will show 
what is gained by using a condensing lens. By placing 
the light at the proper distance, and in the optical axis, 
all the light falling upon it is made to pass through the 
slide and also through the projection lens, or objective, 
and thereby made to illuminate the picture on the screen. 
We therefore are able to utilize all the light falling upon 





the space B, A; whereas, without the condenser, we 
would be able to utilize only as much as fell upon the 


space C D. 





Fia. 3. 


The nearer the lantern is to the screen the smaller the 

picture. It is evident that if the screen be at E G, Fig. 
4, the image will be smaller than atC D. The nezrer to 
the objective the screen, the farther must the objective 
be from the slide. This adjustment of the objective 
is called focusing, and is necessary in order that the 
picture be sharply defined. The best position for the 
objective is determined by moving it until the sharpest 
definition is obtained. 
The size of the picture produced with the lantern at a 
given distance from the screen will vary with the focal 
length of the objective. The shorter the focus, the larger 
the picture. The smaller the objective, the shorter the 
focus. It is possible to make just as large a picture with 
a small objective as with a large one, but the lantern must 
be placed nearer the screen. 





Fia. 4 


The essentials of good lenses: They should be free 
from chromatic aberration, which arises from the fact that 
the rays which pass through near the edge of such a lens 
are not only bent out of their course, but are also dissolved 
into the prismatic colors so that the outer edge of the 
image produced is lost in the hues of the rainbow. The 
remedy is in a single acromatic combination by cement- 
ing with Canada balsam a double convex lens of crown 
glass ground to fit a plane concave lens of flint glass. 

They should also be free from spherical aberration, 
by which is meant the inability of such a lens to bring the 
rays passing through near the circumference, to a focus 
in the same plane as those passing through in the center, 
so that when the central portion is sharply focused, the 
outer portion is blurred. The aim is to secure flatness 
of tield, or a uniformly defined picture. 

Teachers who have never tried it will be surprised at the 
interest pupils take in the working of any kind ofa lantern, 
notably that of the optical lantern. 

For these drawings, and much of the matter, we are 
indebted to the Elliott-Clymer Co. of Auburn, N. Y., 
whose illustrated catalogue is very attractive. 








SUBJECTS FOR LETTERS. 





For THE Upper CLAsses In GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Write to renew your subscription to one of the publica- 
tions which you enjoy, referring to some of its best points. 

Write a note of congratulation to a friend who has won 
a prize at school. 

Write a school friend for his company on an excursion, 
stating particulars. 

Tell, by letter, your sister in Paris, the news from 
home. 

Write to a perron of influence asking him to recom- 
mend you for a certain business situation. 

For tHe Higa ScwHoo.. 

Write a note to an American author, expressing the 
pleasure you have felt in reading his book. 

Write your sister at home while on a (suppozed) visit 
to Washington. 

Write a note of regret that you cannot accept a friend’s 
invi'ation to a musical entertainment. 

Reply to a former teacher's inquiry what progress you 
are making in gymnastics. 

Write your Cousin Clara, naming four of the Waverly 
novels which you would like to loan her for reading. 





Apply for a situation as bookkeeper or teacher, stating 


briefly your qualifications, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 





for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- tional Club at West Newt n 


spondence. } 





‘“NORMAL SCHOOLS AND THEIR WORK.” 


In reading thearticle on ‘‘ Normal Schools and their Work,’’ in 
the JOURNAL of Dee. 18, I was surprised, amused, and grieved, — : 
surprised at some of the statements, amused over the reasoning. 


and grieved by the spirit of the whole article. ing and 


First, I was surprised to learn that some ‘‘ prominent educators 
have expressed disapproval of norm | schools.’’ Criticism has been, 
severe criticism, of the methods of normal schools, but not a word 
which ought to lead one to infer that the writers would do away 
with the schools themselves. In fact, these same writers have em- 
phasized the need of such schools as would do the work for 
which normal schools were instituted. It ought not to be 
necessary to say that criticism of methods and not of idea is 
neither sweeping condemnation of past, nor absolute doubt of fature 
work, 

Second, I was more than surprised to learn that ‘‘ the colleges 
have changed their courses bat little during the history _of our 
country.’’ Which colleges does he meav,—the University of Cal- 
ifornia or Harvard, Lincoln University or Yale, the University of 
Minnesota or Princeton ? 

Third, I am sarprised to learn that ‘‘ normal schools are better 
than they were twenty-five years ago.’’ Again, I ask, which, see- 
ing that many of them in this country have come into existence 
since 1865? But aseertion is not proof, and where is the proof ? 
By the writer’s own admission they have ‘‘ multiplied devices”’ 
rather than given “ real professional training.’’ i humbly suggest 
that a sleizht-of-band performer is not necessarily a good teacher, 
nor an acrohat a proper instructor for our children. 

Now as to the reasoning: 1. “ The people show their apprecia- 
tion (of normal schools) by voting money to establish them.’’ 
This condensed syllogism may be expanded as f.llows: Whatever 
the people vote money for they show their appreciation of ; they 
vote money for normal schools, therefore they show, ete. By the 
way, who are the p3ople, and who vote the money? I commend 
to his careful reading Bryce’s ‘‘ Commonwealth,”’ if he really wants 
to know what a vote of money means. Let me also call his atten- 
tion to section 9, page 455, and illustration 3, page 457, of New- 
comb’s ‘‘ Political Economy ’’ for some suggestive thoughts on this 
subject, allowing him to draw his own inferences. 

2. ‘* The colleges have changed their courses but little during 
the history of our country; the academies and high schools, being 
preparatory to them, must necessarily follow in the lead of the 
higher institations. Almost the whole advance, therefore, of the 
educational system of the United States, for the past hundred yeare, 
has been made by the elementary schools.’’ Shades of Aristotle! 

Again, as to the spirit of the article under discussion. Procul O 
procul este, profani! ery these high priests of public school educa 
tion. ‘' Educational pessimist ’’ and ‘‘enemy of the people,’’ are 
samples of the pet names they call those who venture even to sug- 
gest that perhaps they are not doing all they pretend to do, and 
that real educational interests might possibly be advanced if they 
should change their plan of procedure somewhat. It is this spirit 
of educational intolerance, of supersensitiveness to criticism, of ar- 
rogant assumptiun, and of calm self-satisfaction that constitates the 
most discouraging obstacle in the way of improvement in normal 
schools. 

Let me say that it is well for each of us to remember that his 
little field is not the whole world; that his plans and methods are 
not necessarily the baat for others; that another may be as truly 
working for the advancement of right education as he; tbat popu- 
lar education ig by no means comprised by the public schools, and 
that one is not necessarily an enemy to the pablic school system be- 
cause he does not happen to be working in it. 

Let all advocates for, and defenders of, normal schools keep in 
mind that no intelligent man denies the need of some training for 


teachers, wherever it is possible; that manyof us doubt the excel- 
lence of the present system feeling that while mastery of a subject 
does not make a teacher, method training without mastery of suab- 
ject is worse than no training, and preferring for general teaching 
a raw college graduate to the best method trained teacher not a col- 
lege graduate; that the state is doing mach for them in the way of 
money appropriation and has a right to expect the best from them 
in return; that in estimating the excellenca of a system, cost 
as well as result must be taken into consideration; that the col- 
leges of the country, without any expense to the state (asa rule), are 
sending out a much larger number of men than the normal schools, 
besides a large number of women, into the teachers’ profession, 
and that these same colleges, realizing the importance of profea- 
sional training, are being forced, because of the unfi:ness of the 
normal school for that work, to incur the additional expense of pro- 
viding means for such training. 

Let us all welcome any means, from whatever source, that will 
aid in the general spread of intelligence; let us, when criticised, 
not revile the critic, but inquire of ourselves whether or not his 
criticism is jast, and if it be so, let us mend ourselves and be thank- 
ful to the critic. 

Finally, may we never forget that the cause of general education 
is moat effectually helped by the excellence of the higher institu- 
tions of learning among us. 

IsAAC THOMAS, Milwaukee Academy. 


———oe——_— 


A QUEER LITERARY FAMILY. 


Farquhar says, ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of invention.’’ 

Pliny says, ‘‘ Raligion is the offspring of necessity.’’ 

Frazer says, ‘' Charity is the first-born of religion.’’ 

Mme. Swetchine says, “ Virtue is the daughter of religion.”’ 
This would make Charity and Virtue, not only children of 


Religion, but nieces of Invention and grandchildren of Necessity, 
DEXTEB, 





urer. 


why ? 


meaning. 


them credited to the ‘‘ wood-thrush of Essex.’’ 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


A lecture upon the Sandwich Islands was given, last week, by 
Hor. Gorham D. Gilman of Newton before the Women’s E iuca- 
The lecture was given with stereop- 
ticon and deserves more than a passing notice; it is agood kind of 
lecture and one of the best of its kind. Mr. Gilman was a resi- 
dent of Honolulu for twenty years, and duriog that time was an ac- 
tive participant in the commercial and industrial pursuits of the 
He held intimate relations with the government officials. 
The word-delineations would make a lecture the most entertain- 
when these are accompanied by 
the numerous views from the islands themselves, with the 
beautiful bays and headlands, the roads and lawns skirted 
with palms, the residences embowered in exotics, the tower- 
ing volcanoes, with gaping craters, lurid flames, and blinding 
vapors,—choice pictures all,—one feels that man and nature con- 
spired to make of this highway group of islands an Eden, inter- 
mingled with a touch of the under world. An interesting feature 


of the lecture is the portrayal of the advancing life of the native 
population from idol-worship to Christianity and civilization. 
he lecture in form and substance is a valuable aid to the stady 

of the geography of the Pacific seas, and as I understand it can be 
had for a moderate charge in localities easily accessible to the lect- 
I commend it as in accord with the rational methods of 
teaching the elements of geography and history in the schools. 
Mr. Gilman is a gentleman who loves to contribute of his stores 
of knowledge to the happiness and caltare of the community. 
is actively engaged in business in Boston, but he has found time to 
serve the city for the past two years in the House of Representa- 


slands. 


instructive. But 


tives, and this year goes to the state Senate. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, West Newton, Jan. 3, 1891. 





GEOGRAPHIC NAMES. 


The following list gives some of the principal changes ordered by 
the United States Board on Geographic Namcs in ‘‘ Bulletin No 1.,” 
just iesaed. The new name is given first, in Italics, and is followed 


by the location and the name discarded. 


Alaska peninsula. Alaska, U.S. Aliaska, Aliashka. 
Anacostia River. District of Columbia, U. S. 


Baluchistan. India. Beloochistan, Belouchistan, Balouchistan, 
Belatchistan. 
Barbados Island. In West Indies. Barbadoes. 


Bering Sea 

Bonita Point. 
British Kaffraria. 
Chile, R-pudlicof. South America 


San Francisco Entrance, Cal.. U. S 
South Africa. British Caffraria. 
Chili. 


Cleare, Cape. South extremity Montagu Island, Alaska, U. S. 


Clear. 
Cold Bay. Alaska, U.S. Moorovskoy, Moroskoi, Morlofski, 


Mokrooskoi. 
Colombia, Republic of. South America. Colambia. 
Deadman Point. Maine, U.S Deadman’s. 
Eaton Point. 
Fiji Islands. South Pacific. Feejse, Viti. Fidschi. 
Governors Island. N. Y. barbor, U. S. Governor's. 
Guadeloupe Island. West Indies. Guadeloupe. 
Ha ti, Republie of. Weat Indies. Hayti. 
Helgoland Island. North Sea. Heligoland. 
Hy ngkong. China. Hong Kong, Hong-kong. 
Hudson Bay. Canada. Hndson’s. 
Hudson River. New York, U.S. Hunadson’s. 
Kongo River and State. West Africa. Congo. 
Magdalen Island. Hudson River, U.S. Slippe Stein. 
Norton Island and Norton Island L+dges 
U.S Norton’s Island and Norton's Island Ledges. 
Ogier Point. Coast of Maine, U.S. Ojier. 
Pudanaram. Massachusetts, U.S. Padanarum. 
Port Townsend. Washington, U.S. Port Townshend. 
Pue to Rico Island. West Indiee. Porto Rico. 
Punjab. British Iadia. Punjab, Panjaub, Pandjab. 
Rainier, Mt. Washington, U.S. Tacoma. 
Redoubt Volcano West side of Cook Ialet, Alaska, U. 
Barnt mountain. 
Saint Croix Island and Town. West Indies. Santa Croz 
Salvador. Oue of the Central American states. 
Sorrento Harbor. Cuvast of Maine, U.S. Point Harbor. 
Upper Cedar Point. Potomac River, U.S. Cedar Pc, 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Who is, or who was, ‘‘ Sojourner Truth ?”’ 





— Who first applied the term ‘’ Arlas’’ to a geography, and 
J. G. W. 





— How is a break in a submarine cable located ? 


N.B Y., Birmingham, Ala. 





— How is this for the young idea? A girl of fifteen asserted, in 
United States history lesson, that Washington captured at Trenton 
three hundred German missionaries. 





— What class of literature belongs to the Erotic School of Liter- 
ature? I often see the phrase used, and do not comprehend its 
WARREN, Pa. 





— Please name the author of the followiny lines. 
Who is that ? 


** Fill brief or long my granted span 
Of life, with love to God and man: 
Strike when Thou wil: the hour of rest, 
Bat let my last days be my beat.”’ 


G. K , Moline, Jil. 


— To “E. J. S.’’: Heine is the author of the lines you quote. 
M 


— To“ C.”’: The motto of Massachuseita is, ‘‘ With the sword 
she seeks quiet peace under liberty.”’ 





— To ‘‘ Princeton’’: The original library of Congress was com- 
menced in 1800, but was destroyed with the capitol in 1814, during 
the war with England, 


M, 


He 


Eastern Branch. 
Andreanof Islands. Alaska, U.S. Andreanov, Andreanowsky. 


Alaska, U.S. Behring, Behrings, Kamchatka,ete. 
A Boneta. 


Camden Harbor, coaat of Maine, U. S. Easton. 


Penobscot Bay, Maine, 


>. | cirls of 1845 were better readers than those of today. 


San Salvador. 


JULIA B. 


P. McA. C. 


I have seen 


TRIESTE. 


MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Maine Pedagogues met in their eleventh annual session at 
Waterville, January 1. President W. W. Stetson, of Auburn, pre- 
sided at the sessions of the society. Rev.}J. L. Seward, of the 
Waterville school committee welcomed the visitors to the hearts and 
homes of the city in a most cordial manner. 
** The Old Time School 


aod the Work that i: Did,’’ was discussed by Judge A. R. Savage, 
president of the Auburn School Board. He gave a characteristic 
picture of the couatry school of half a century ago as he remem- 
bered it. The boys and girls who attended the old-time school did 
not know more than those of the present, but they obtained a 
strength of character from the battling against the elements, which 
although not a part of the system, was inseparably connected with 
it. They were better qualified to carry on life’s work than most of 
the scholars of today. Each school district was a little democracy. 
There were individual men in the old-time school, and it is very doubt - 
ful if the need of individualized men and women has pas:ed away. 


** The School of Today 


and the Work it is Doing,’’ was the subject of a paper, by Prof. F. 
C. Robinson, of Bowdoin College. Everything may bs included, 
direc ly or indirectly,in the curriculum of the public schools. 
The questions which confront us are not those which confronted the 
olden time. The branches studied today are much the same as 
were taken up by the old schools. True education is the develop- 
ment of the human miod. The modern school is drawing and 
molding the same material as planned the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, or the campaigns of Hannibal. The schools are not work- 
ing in the same way, but they are moving along the same general 
lines as formerly. The quality cf the teaching has much improved. 
The pupil is considered more as a human unit, a complete machine 
in himeelf, and less as a simple wheel in a great school machine. 
The most successful schools of today as always, are those where the 
pupils have hard lessons and have to learn them, not spurred by the 
aplifted whip of the task master, bat by an aroused ambition excited 
by a sympathetic, enthusiastic teacher. Here is our greatest chance 
for improvement. We are still too much taskmasters, too little 
teachers and guides. Bat the teachers are not wholly to blame. 
Bad air has spoiled more good teachers and broken up more schools 
than all other influences combined. When a formerly efficient 
teacher begins to do poorer work than of old, try the experiment of 
giving her a well ventilated room with plenty of fresh air and 
sunlizht. 

Dr. J. H. Hanson, principal of the Coburn Classical Institute, 
was introduced by President Stetson, as one who had taught the 
fathers of the present generation ‘‘much Latia and more Greek.”’ 


His text was 
** What Have we Lost 


that would have been Helpful to the Schools if Retained ?’’ Dr. Han- 
son drew a powerful picture of the schools of fifty years ago, as com- 
pared with those of today. The advantages seem almost wholly on 
one side. In extent of studies, in number and quality of school 
buildiogs, in aniformity of work, in classification, in apparatus, 
textbooks, and normal training, there has been a very salient ad- 
vance during the past 60 years. But of course there must be cor- 
responding fruits. The young man and young woman of today 
should be further advanced in studies, more intelligent, should 
possess more mental discipline and grip, should have the power to 
meet and overcome obstacles in a far higher measure than the boy 
or girl who grew up under the disadvantages and disabilities of half 
a century ago. Comparing a school of {845 with one under exactly 
similar conditions today, it is certain that the pupila of 45 years 
ago had as much ability to overcome difficulties and did actually 
accomplish as much. A method of teaching which was generally 
in vogue 50 years ago has been lost, a method which has character- 
ized great teachers from the time of Socrates to the present. We 
bave been gradually, almost imperceptibly drifting away from this 
method for more than thirty yeare. This is the method that drawsa 
out the pupil and leads him to investigate for himself. We may 
do a pupil’s thinking for him, but that will not make hima thinker. 
Teachers should lead, euide, teach, and above all stimaolate, but 
they must not do a pupil’s work for him. That is dowaright rob- 
bery. By our false and pernicious methods we are raising a gener- 
ation of intellectual lilliputians. In spite of lavish expenditure and 
facilities, we turn out nothing but mental dwarfs. The boys and 
They were 
better arithmeticians than they are in 1891. It was not then 
thought a misdemeanor to memoriz3 a rule. English grammar was 
more thoroughly studied and better understood then than now. 
The power of memorizing bas not been wholly lost but it has been 
seriously impai Graduates of our state normal schools, mature 
minds of a high order of intellect, are as a rule unable to memoriza 
the forms of the Latin grammar withont great labor. 

Principal A. F, Richardson, of the Castine Normal School 
attacked the 

District System 

of the state, under the head of ‘‘ What have we Retained or Added 
that the school Sould be Better Without ?’’ The very first thing to 
oe done to improve the schools of Maine, in Mr. Richardeon's 
opinion, shou!d be the abolition of the old-fashioned district school 
and the substitution of the town system. The superstructure of the 
schools is excellent ; the difficulty is with the foundation. The dis- 
trict school buildings are in poor condition. They have no appar- 
atus and no modern improvements. The pay of the teachers is so 
low that they can do nothing to improve their own condition. 
They are most effectively prohibited from attending normal schools, 
institater, or association meetings, from buying books, or taking 
edacatioual j,urnals. Their average age ia balow 18 years. These 
young men and women have good natural abilities, and many of 
them would make the very best of teachers if given any chance at all. 


Discussion. 


Judge O J. Hall, of Waterville, opened the discussion of the 
evening. He endorsed the position of Mr. Richardson, and echoed 
the sentiments of ex-S:ate Superintendent Crosby, whosaid that the 
district system of Maine was the grave of intellect and tomb of am- 
bition. There isa great lack of uniformity. The eclool system 
has no correlation and co-operation. The distribution of the public 
school fand of the state is unjast and wasteful. : 

Ara Cashman, Esq., of Auburn, gave some of his recollections 
of the old-time school. Many of the teachers of fifty years ago had 
an inflaence on the boys and girls who studied under them that not 
only makes us forget now the discomforts of the schoolhouse, bat 
makes us hold even these very hindrances as models for the present 
generation. The teachers were the leaders in the social, political, 
and church life of the time They were bright, active, robust, 
muscular, brainy men, not liberally educated bat well posted on 
cnrrent events, They had clear cut and positive opinions, But 
there were others whose inability to converse intelligently on 
common topics was so apparent and whose intellectual hor- 
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Journal of Education. 


No less than 224 of the 228 schools and departments were rep- 
resented in the educational exhibit at the Lenox Lyceum. The 
success of that exhibit you know already. It has been told day 





A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
W. E. SHELDON, Manager of Advertising Dept. 


after day in the newspapers of this city, and you have heard it 
proclaimed by the thousands of visitors who iaspected the school work» 
but I should feel that I had been remiss if I did not communicate to you, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 15,1 





Reports of the association of Montana, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Towa will be given next week. 
Many capital things were said, and will be reported. 


Tnrosk who advocate German methods in American 
schools with too much ardor are sure to come to grief. 
The daily press is ready to criticise them sharply. 


Tue Vermont school mnddle grows more and more 
complicated. The Governor has applied to the Supreme 
Bench for a decision, and if Superintendent Palmer is 
sustained in his opinion, an extra session of the legislature 
will be called to undo what it did at the regular session. 


TuE school board of Philadelphia has done the hand- 
some thing, so far as it goes, in making Assistant Supt. 
A. J. Morrison superintendent of schools temporarily, to 
succeed Mr. MacAlister. Mr. Morrison is thoroughly 
equipped for the service, temporarily or permanently. 
His experience and spirit make him invaluable to the 
schools of the city. 


AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF INsTRUCTION.—The board 
of directors of the American Institute of Instruction fol- 
lowed its time-honored custom by meeting in this city on 
the first Saturday in January. It was decided by a 
a large vote to go to Bethlehem, where, in 1889, was held 
one of the most successful and delightful meetings in the 
history of this oldest of teachers’ associations. President 
Huling knows every phase of the work, and has the cour- 
age, devotion, and ability to give the teachers a great 
meeting and a grand good time. This comes the week 
after the Fourth, and the National meets at Toronto the 
following week, so that a round-trip ticket will be possible 
with the best of combinations for recreation, pleasure, and 
a study of geography. 


Tae New York Exutsit.—The success of the exhibit 
of school work at the Teachers’ Bazaar is without a par- 
allel in the line of school exhibits. Superintendent Jas- 
per, in a circular letter to the principals, says, among 


his funeral on Saturday afternoon there was the finest 


on behalf of each one of my assistant superintendents, as well as from 
myself, the commendation and thanks that are due to principals, 
teachers, and pupils, for their labors in the preparation and ar- 
rangement of the work of their respective schools. 


all to reach a greater excellence than has yet been attained. 


crowned with success, I remain, very truly yours, 
Jonn JASPER, City Superintendent. 


Tue SuPERINTENDENTS’ MeEetinG.—The Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, Judge A. S. Draper, president, will meet at Phila- 
delphia, February 24-26. Hon. George William Curtis 
will occupy one evening. Dr. William T. Harris will 
speak upon the “ National Educational Association,—Its 
Organization and Function” ; Supt. Henry Sabin of Iowa, 
upon “Agencies for the Preparation of Teachers” ; Supt. 
Oscar H. Cooper of Galveston, Texas, upon “The Rela- 
tion of Universities and Schools”; N.C. Dougherty of 
Peoria, I1I., upon “ The Compulsory School Legislation of 
Illinois and Wisconsin”; Supt. William E Anderson of 
Milwaukee upon ‘Qualification and Supply of Teachers 
for City Public Schools.” Dr. James MacAlister of 
Philadelphia will probably speak upon “Art Education as 
Related to Public School Education.” Further announce- 
ments will be made later. 

This will be a grand meeting, because both local author- 
ities and President Draper will make it such. 





NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


— The Ohio Senate has lost three Democratic mem- 
bers by death, making it Republican. 

— General Forsythe has been relieved of command 
pending investigation of his battle with Wounded Knee. 
— Emma Abbott, a noble woman of 35, who struggled 
for her rank as a musician, died in Salt Lake City, Jan. 5. 
— Dr. Owen Thomas, a famous Liverpool specialist, 
died recently. 

— The Panama Canal Company has secured permis- 
sion from the Colombian government to resume operations 
any time within two years by paying the government 
$2,000,000 in cash and $1,000,000 in stock. 

— There is a dispute over the authorship of Jn Dark- 
est England. 

— The family of General Lafayette is now extinct be- 
cause of the death of Senator Edward. 

— In the death of James F. Blackinton, principal of 
the Emerson School, Boston, at the age of 71, the city 
loses one of its most worthy citizens, the teaching profes- 
sion one of its most distinguished members, the Boston 
masters one of the best known and most honored of their 
number. He was a graduate of Brown University, was 
a scholarly man, a gifted speaker, a natural teacher, a 
loyal friend, and a devout Christian. He had taught in 
Boston for more than fifty years, having had under his 
direct influence more than ten thousand children. At 


singing Boston could provide,—the Temple Quartette. 
Che floral display was beautiful, consisting of tributes 
from the Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
teachers of the Emerson School, brother masters, grand- 
children of Mr. Blackinton, and former pupils of the 
Prescott School. All the teachers of the Emerson School 
were present, together with many teachers from other 
schools. Among the hundreds present were seen the fol- 
lowing: Henry B. Turner, F. F. Preble, M. T. Pritch- 
ard, G. B. Putnam, F. H. Ripley, Henry L. Sawyer, 
Silas C. Stone, Robert Swan, J. T. Ward, Jr., F. A. 
Morse, G. M. W. Hall, A. B. Young, Charles Daniels, 
B. S. Allen, John Kneeland, John O. Morris, E. P. 
Seaver, Sylvester Brown, I. M. George, D. A. Hamlin, 
H. C. Hardon, Charles W. Hill, E. T. Horne, E. M. Lan- 
easter, G. W. Marble, J. .F Eliot, C. H. Marston, and 
J. M. Dill. The pall bearers were James A. Page, W 
L P. Boardman, T. H. Barnes, Henry Hardon, Orlando 





other things : 


I would say, in conclusion, that, admirable as the exbibit has 
been, it does not represent the limit of our progress. It must be 
made to serve as an encouragement to determination on the part of 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 


[Extracts from the address of A. E. Winship at the Fall River 
Memorial Services, in honor of the memory of William Henry 


Lambert, Ph.D , Jan. 2, 1891 ] 

We are here to-day to study the life of Dr. Lambert 
temperately, not for the sake of eulogizing a departed 
friend, but that from his life we may know what he did 
for the world and what he was to it. 

The gravitation of human nature tends to carry the 
best of men to a lower level than they intend. What 
men do is largely determined by this gravitation, while 


Wishing that your efforts during the coming year may be what they are must be determined by the forces by which 


they lift themselves, so that when gravitation has done its 
work they will still be going higher. Happy the man 
who has special forces often enough, so that, despite the 
gravitation of human nature, he ascends steadily. Dr. 
Lambert had such forces often enough to carry him to in- 
tellectual and moral heights. 

It is not often that we get a good view of any man. A 
perfect view of a man would have to be taken when he 
was with one so indifferently as to be practically by him- 
self. I enjoyed the luxury of such a study of Dr. Lam- 
bert in the summer of 1875. We bade the world fare- 
well for ten days. We were to see no daily paper or 
periodical ; were to receive no mail; were to be beyond 
reach of the telegrapb, and were to abandon ourselves to 
a life such as can come in no other way. 


When we left San Francisco for the groves of Big 
Trees, the Yosemite Valley, and the other delights which 
nature has nowhere spread so extravagantly, we talked 
when we chose and were silent when that pleased us 
better. What I have to ray of Dr. Lambert is therefore 
colored by what I knew him to be from this revelation of 
personality. . . - 2+ 2 + + «© «© « 

We were younger then by fifteen years than when, on 
the Saturday before his death, we talked over, as was our 
wont, those rare experiences. Much of our talk as we 
were thumped along in those terrible mountain coaches, 
as we rode beside each other upon the valley mustangs, 
or as we lay idly upon the velvety grass in the shade of 
some graceful tree, gazing upon the inspiring majesty of 
El Capitan, charmed by the distant murmur of the 
Yosemite Falls or rainbow brilliancy of the Bridal Veil, 
was upon what he should do that he might be and do the 
most for himself and the world. 

He realized that four courses had been opened to him, 
and were not entirely closed even then. He had the 
ability, temperament, and opportunity to succeed in busi- 
ness. There was no maudlin sentiment, no superstitious 
reverence of the old-time idea that he must always do 
what he was then doing. He believed in having his 
forces all in hand for an emergency, and the question was 
never one of possible success nor of opportunity, but 
rather whether it was the place for him. He confessed 
to a love for business activity, and acknowledged that he 
knew what he could do with the fruits of business success. 
The newspaper life had been open to him. His first 
taste of life was in the newspaper office. While he had 
no passion, as most newspaper men have, for flying his 
thoughts on the wings of the press, he fully realized how 
much of influence went with it. He always did clear, 
discriminating, attractive work with his pen. 

The platform had more attraction for him. He did 
not disguise the fact that he enjoyed the tonic that comes 
from standing before an audience. He became majestic, 
his bearing was graceful, his eye kindled, his voice was 
melodious the moment he had an audience in hand. He 
had been admitted to the bar, not because he had conse- 
crated himself to that profession so much as that he 

might be ready should he ever wish to practice. 

He was in the schoolroom. Should he stay? That 

was the question. It enabled him to be a home man. 

This he always emphasized It was worth much to him 

to have command of his time, and especially of his even- 

ings, and there is no reason why a teacher's home may 

not be a sacredly retired spot unless he prefers to have it 

otherwise. He also hesitated to leave the profession be- 

cause of the opportunity it gave him for growth. Most 

teachers take the opposite view, and many outside the 

profession speak of its limitations. He realized the oppor 


-|tanity it gave him for companionship with the great 
thoughts of great men, In this he made the most of his 





W. Dimmick, and A, C. Stockin, 





opportunities, 
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Again, he appreciated the privilege of leadership. | social forces wherever he was, he made himself respected 
Many talk of the disadvantage of being with immature in society as unconsciously as in school. 


minds, but he never so viewed it. He was always a 


He was rythmically sympathetic. The heedless ob- 


leader. He had the feeling that he was before an audi-,server, the indiscriminate student of character would 


ence, and that he was leading and swaying the men of not speak of him as sympathetic. 
softness, very little effervescence. 


Whatever he did was well done, not from the standpoint everything else, a man of great reserve force. 


to-morrow in the boys of today. . . +--+ - 


There was no gush, no 
He was in this, as in 
What we 


of accomplishing a task well, but of lifting a cause higher|saw and felt was but the radiation of what was all 


or of setting men forward on their course in life. The) through him. 


He was aman of broad, deep, unfailing 


best illustration of this was his handling of the State sympathy. 


Teachers’ Association. This sedate, dignified, time- 


There is a difference in the way scholarly men learn 


honored association had traveled in beaten tracks for|and think. Dr. Lambert read for the companionship of 


many years, good men saying good things in a good way | what master minds wrote. 
sense a thinker, though in the rhythmic sense he was. 


in a good place year after year. This year he resolved 


He was not in the technical 


to have better men say better things in a better way. He! He did not concern himself overmuch with what philoso- 
commanded the greatest educational men of the whole/phers or economists thought. He was not a worshiper of 
country, and they spoke upon the live themes of the/authors, bad no passion for literary gossip, would not 


hour. 


It was so like him that when in the most critical| make a sacrifice to see or speak with an author of note. 


hour he passed away, every detail was so adjusted that} To him an author’s best work was the quintessence of the 
without the slightest jar others could take it up and carry | man’s personality. It was the man, more than the man, 


it forward. 


He proved in the test death bronght|better than the man. 


’ 


“ Pilgrim’s Progress” was more 


that he made himself one of the most useful men in the/and better than Bunyan in his eyes, ‘The Merchant of 


world by making himself useless to any event the mo- 
ment he had accomplished it. 


Venice,” more and better than Shakespeare. 
lectual companionship was with a few choice works 


His intel- 


Where is there another whose associate teachers were| which met his ideal of the inspired phases of some of 


ever helped to such independence by every word of ad-|the world’s best writers. 


His own mental activity was 


vice? Where another whose pupils in every branch, in| attended by such companionship which made him largely 
every phase of character, were helped by a teacher to need | what he was as an intellectual companion of pupils, as an 


him so little as his have ever been ? 
He was eminently successful. 
ence in the quality of success. 


derlying causes of success,—discipline, purpose, rhythm./men of his successful traits. 


But there is a differ-| were in the same sense classic. 
There are three great un- will was upon the throne in the sense that it is with many 


inspiration to those whom he led. His choices in life 


He was not a man whose 


The certainty that he would 


Dr. Lambert’s success was not, strictly speaking, the|do right, that he would not err in judgment, that he 


fruit of discipline. 


He had a well trained mind, well|would not compromise himself, lay in the fact that he 


organized forces, but these were incidental rather than|was certain to gauge his action along certain lines without 


essential to his success. 


He was not one of whom any|the formality of choosing. 


In the highest sense he 


one would say discriminately, “ he was a great worker.” |drifted. Not heedlessly, not with public sentiment, not 
He never seemed to have much that must be done. He) with his companions for the moment, but with himself. 
impressed us rather that he had finished what he had wnt bapersapeg would make him progressively consistent was 


do and would later do something else, and everything 
was done, was well done, when it should be done. 
Others attain their success through purpose. 


the thing that he was sure to do. 
completed something, and it fitted in with all that had been 
They have| previously done, so that he was at one and the same time 


Every act, every day 


a singleness of aim and a concentration of devotion that consistent and progressive. 


give an invincible force, so that despite crudities, blunders, 
and lack of affiliation they secure success and no one 
seems to know how. 


A man’s belief may or may not be a determining force 
Dr. Lambert’s belief was a force. He be- 


in character. 


It was not thus that he became | lieved nothing simply because he was bred to it; but he 


what he was. He was a man of noble purpose, of gener-|had a stronger characteristic in that he would believe 


ous impulse, of sensitive conscience, but his success was | nothing simply because he was not bred to it. 
despite these not in consequence of them. He had no peculiarly helpful belief. 


His was a 
He valued most the positive 


overwhelming purpose to succeed, and did not win there-| phases of belief, and was impatient with its negative 


by. He won rather through the rhythm of his life. 

In a study of the choices and beliefs of the man, of 
his sympathies and affiliations, of his social and even 
physical forces, we shal] find, if I mistake not, the secret 
of this success in their rhythm. By this is meant nothing 
vague and visionary, nothing sentimental, but on the con- 
trary the plainest, every-day conditions. Rhythm, properly 
speaking, is not a quality of poetry or of song. Poetry 
has its meter, song its chord, pitch, force, quality; but 
rhythm is left for plain, unadorned prose, for the con- 


versation of life. It is the charm that makes prose clas- 


phases. 
way of personal comfort or force. 


Everything he believed meant something by 
I have rarely known 


one, every fiber of whose being mentally, morally, and 


even physically was attended by higher personal loyalty 
through belief. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Dr. Alber t F. Blaisdell, an old-time contributor to the JOURNAL, 
is one of the most efficient members of the Providence school board. 


C. M. Parmenter of the Cambridge Latin Schoo! has been elected 


ic, th k i - 
sic, that makes oratory entrancing, that makes conversa ecttnnn of the bene fi Ciltene bes Dele Calan. 


tion sometimes fascinating. It is not brilliancy, is not 


The New York Times is making a lively campaign against Super- 


eloquence, it is simply that indefinable element that gives intendent Jasper, but it seems to be powerless in educational circles’ 


a classic charm which is richer, rarer than either brilliancy 
or eloquence. 


Supt. James MacAlister of Philadelphia has been presented with 


Mr. Lambert had the charm of physical|, handsome French onyx clock, a farewell token of esteem from 


rhythm. He was of a classic mold. Not so much by |his assistants. 


birth or inheritance as by an unconsciously acquired 
grace. Sitting, standing, reclining, there was a grace 
peculiarly his own, and he never knew it. The poise of 
his hand, the holding of his gloves, the elasticity of his 


The eightieth birthday of Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, formerly ' 


president of Knox College and president emeritus of Wheaton 
College, IlJ., was appropriately celebrated at College Chapel, 
Wheaton College, January 19. 

Prof. C. M. Woodward of Washington University, St. Louis- 


whole being marked the classic rhythm of prose. His) , i epeak on ‘‘ Manual Training in the Public Schools,” in Wor- 


social tastes, customs, affiliations, were rhythmic. 
made consistency indispensable. 
thing in school and another out of school; could not be 
one man in Fall River and another in San Francisco. 
He had no meter by which to measure off the poetic qual- 
ities of his friends. He could not be a society man with 
Ward McAllister to give the time-units by which to come 
and go, to sit and stand, to wax and wane in the social 
sphere, but he was instinctively social, courteous, “ every 
inch a gentleman,” doing the right thing, in the right way, 
at the right time, with the right grace, because he was s0- 
cially rhythmic, He blended himself {with the highest 








This | cester, on Tuesday next. 
He could not be one} Woman’s Club. 


He comes under the auspices of the 


The Clara Conway Institute of Memphis, Tenv., most thought- 
fully devoted an evenirg as s memorial to the memory of Miss 
Augusta Tovell, whose sad death in St. Louis we chronicled at the 
time. Miss Clara Couway spoke at length upon the life and char- 
acter of Miss Tovell; the class sarg in chorus, ‘‘ He giveth His Be- 
loved Sieep ;’’ Col. T. B. Edgington delivered the memorial 
address, and there were addresses from prominent citizens and 
teachers of the institute. 

The New England Woman’s Prees Aesociation at its last meeting 
did itself the honor of electing as president Mrs, Estelle M. Hatch- 
Merrill of the Globe, supporting her administration witb the follow- 
ing officers ; Vice-Presidents—Mre. Allie E, Whitaker of the New 





England Farmer, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell of the Woman's 
Journal ; Recording Secretary—Mies Helen M. Smith of the Home 
Jounal ; Corresponding Secretary— Miss Belle Grant Armstrong of 
the Saturday Evening Gazetie ; Treasurer—Mies Helen M.Winslow ; 
Auditor — Mise. Flora Vining ; Executive Committee— Misa Katherire 
Eleanor Conway of the Pilot, Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland of 
the Commonwealth, Mrs. Agnes Dalrymple Bishop of the Ploughman, 
The retiring president, Mrs. Sally Joy White, in a graceful speech, 
welcomed Mrs. Merrill to her new office. 


The retirement of Nathan Lincoln, who bas been superintendent 
of musical instruction in Cambridge schools for more than forty 
years, is an event of more than ordinary interest, both because of 
the length and quality of service. He is not old enough to retire 
for inefficiency, but it is natural for a man who has seen such 
extended service to be sensitive about asking the continued support 
of a committee that has been so bearty in its loyalty through all the 
years. The following resolutions, which were passed by the school 
board unanimously and with great heartiness, were an honest ex 
pression of appreciation : 

Resolved, That the preeent satisfactory condition of music in our 
schools is largely due to the faithful, judicious, and long continued 
services of Mr. Lincoln, and his cordial codperation with the several 
committees under whose direction he bas acted. 

Resolved, That his influence in the schools has ex!ended heyond 
the epecial department of music; that his scholarship, his intelli- 
gent methods, his gentlemanly bearing, his pleasant relations with 
teachers and pupils, and above all his character, have enabled him 
to exert an inflaence in the schools, and through them in the com- 
munity, which can hardly be overestimated. 


Mr. Lincoln, who is sixty-nine years of age, graduated from 
Harvard in 1842, and at once began teaching, a business he his 
followed for fifty yeare. A personal letter from one of the gram - 
mar masters of that city with whom our ecquaintance has been 
intimate for years, writes thus freely, but with no thought of 
publication : 


‘“* Mr. Lincoln’s knowledge of the science of music, his ability 
to adapt and teach to the children, his appreciation of child nature, 
his literary attainments and rare tact and prudence in dealing with 
persons of all ages, are qualities seldom found in one person. He 
leaves the work in our schools with the comforting assurance that 
probably no other teacher, perhaps no other person in the city, could 
leave his official position with the regret of so many.’’ 








FRIVOLITIES. 





BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


FAMILY QUARREL. 


** A fool,’’ said Janette, “‘ is a creature I bate.’’ 
** But hating,’’ quoth John, ‘‘ is immoral ; 
Besides, my dear girl, it’s a terrible fate 
To be found in a family quarrel.” 


THE NEAREST WAY, 
Stranger (to cabman).—‘‘ My good man, can you tell me the 
nearest way to the depot ?”’ 
Cabman.—‘‘ Yes, sor. Just inside the cab, here, gor.” 


THE PARENTAL SYSTEM. 
** How do you acconnt for the trouble which Ireland is constantly 
having with England ? ”’ 
“I think it must be that they object to the enforcement of the 
pay-rental system.’’ 
GOOD FOR AN —. 


‘* How long are you going to stay in Paris, Miss De Greene ?”’ 

** I don’t know jost how long. My return ticket is gocd fora 
year,—bon pour un dne, you know.”’ 

Mies De Greene could not understand what she bad said to put 
ber friend in such good bumor. 








THIS AND THAT. 

— The garnet is the stone for January. 

— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward is said to receive higher prices 
for her work than any other literary woman. 

— Mrs. Burton Harrison, the novelist, is a Virginia woman of 
ancient lineage. 

— The famous Andersonville prison stockade has passed into the 
hand of representatives of the Grand Army of the Republic, It is 
to be used as a grand public park. 

— Martha Washington’s Bible recently sold for $760 to a New 
York epecclator who now asks $2,000 for the prize. The book is 
about a foot long and nine inches wide, bound in plain calf, evi- 
dently covered by Mrs. Washington. 

— The statement which has gone the rounds of the papers 
that Prince Bismarck is engagei upon a‘ L fe of the Emperor 
William I.”’ is pure fiction, says London Truth. 

— Mr. Charles Pratt, the founder of the Pratt Institute im 
Brooklyn, has given $1,500,000 to that institution, and is about to 
expend $400,000 more for the erection of buildings. 

— Among the astronomical atiractions of the new year will be 
two eclipses each of the sun ard the moon, and a traneit of Mercury 
across the sun’s face. 

— The golden poppy, recently chosen as California’s flower, is 
the Eecholtzia of our gardens. 

— “Octave Thanet’’ is Mies Alice French of New England 
origin. 

— Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, a prominent advocate of healthful 
dress for women, is about to enter the field of fiction. 

— Grant Allen has won the prize cf $5,000 for the best novel in 
the competition recently announced by George Newnes, M.P. Sev- 
eral hundred novels were in the competition. 





THE JOURNAL for February 12 will be devoted largely to Arb; 
Day, 
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with some even in the primary schools of today. A large propor- 
tion of the teachers, however, were of more than average mental 
ability. This was largely due to a feeling of personal responsibility, 
and independence of character, developed by the opportunity aud 
encouragement which the old time school offered for each boy and 
girl to stand and be counted for all he was individoally worth, 
and to make as rapid progress as he was individually capable 
of. The schools of today have lost the fl :xibility, or adaptability to 
the different or unequal capacities of scholars Scholars are dealt 
with too much in bulk, not enough as individuals. There is great 
need of a system, or of methods, which will allow and encourage 
scholars to progress aa fast as they become masters of their studies. 
The difference in the capacity or ability of scholars to learn and 
master studies needs to be recognized and provided for more fally 
than it now is in the methods of our modern schools. 

President Albion W. Small, of Colby, closed the evening's treat. 
In the modern school the pupils are known chiefly as number 31, or 
number 17, reminding one of the mai! pouches into which matter 
ia thrown. The old-fashioned schools showed an intense personality 
in teacher and pupil. The schools were known by the names of the 
teachers; they contained the personality of some’ man or woman. 
They were corporal punishment schools. When children are so 
well taught at home that they can come into the schools ard be 
ruled by moral suasion, the corporal punishment will of itself fall 
into innocuous desustude. They were preéminently democratic in 
eve-y respect. They taught th» fundamental lave of human 
equality. 


FriIpAY MORNING. 


The day sessions were held in the Coburn Classical Institute. 
Teachers were obliged to stand at every session, although additional 
accommodations were continually being made. The session opened 
with singing by a primary class under Miss Jennie Brown, super- 
visor of music in the Waterville schools. 


President Small of Colby was first on the program, with a paper on 
‘* What the Pablic has a Right to Demand of the Public Schools.”’ 
Oar rights are those things that the most-of us agree we want. 
The public has a right to as many kinds of echools as it decides 
are wanted. The public school should put the scholars in pos- 
session of the keys to all useful knowledge. One of its primary 
fanctions is to give the foundations of civic virtue and the virtues 
which ornament human society. I: should teach every pupil to 
respect the essential manhood in others. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of political economy should be taught. The boy is as capable 
of comprehending this as he ia of understanding the three r's. It is 
a duty of the teacher to rise up and demand the right to teach 
these subjects of the school authorities. There is a civil morality 
and a code of civil ethics which the future citizan ought to get in 
his achool days. The subject of the ballot is as important as is 
that of geography. The primary facts of the constitation of society 
are important. There is a political religion. Teach the child that 
because and only because there is a God over all, he has duties 
to his fellow citizens. The teachera are building our state and 
country all the time, and they must teach those things which are 
the cement, the foundation of the state. 

Principal E. P. Sampson of Thornton Academy, Saco, read the 
tabulated answers to a large number of questions received from 
business men. These showed that a majority of those quoted 
favored the adoption of gymnastics, physical training, or military 
drill into the schools. A large majority favored an all-round men- 
tal development before special technical training. Literature was 
made prominent by numerous calls for more and better instruction. 
The verdict was largely against religious instruction, but 
strongly in favor of incidental moral training. Business men com- 
plained of a great deficiency in spelling, punctuation, and grammar, 
and also declared that book keeping should bea taken from the schools. 
There is a lack of uniformity. The state needs more system, more 
supervision, more leading of the people to see what is best for the 
echools. 

Discussion. 


Rav. J. L. Seward opened the discussion. If a boy has the fac- 
ulty of getting the ‘‘almighty dollar,’”’ nothing can keep him from its 
acquisition. Education will not hart him; and all the education 
in the world cannot give any ope this ability. The obj-ct of our 
schools is mental discipline. rain the memory. Teach the child 
to be his own master. The pupil should be able to get any knowl 
edge he wants. The boy who has learned how to prove himself 
superior to difficulties has the best possible preparation for money 
getting. 

Prof, F. C. Robinson, Prof. L. G. Jordan, Principal E P. Samp- 
son, Rav. B. P. Snow, Miss M.S. Saow, Dr. M. F. Fernald, and 
Secretary H. M. Estabrooke took part in the consideration of this 
topic. 

Principal JH. Parsons of the Augusta High School spoke on 
** How can the Teacher Grow in 

Efficiency ?"” 

Growth is essential to all efficiency. The teacher should always be 
ready to grasp opportunities for growth in knowledge. He should 
seek for cultnre, and should tarn for his recreation to some one line 
of study. No teacher can afford to be without the inspiration 
which comes from intimate acquaintanceship with the bast of fiction 
and history, the great works of literature. The teacher should 
have a definite idea of what each lesson is to teach aod how it shonld 
aid in securing the great end of edacation. He must be in sym- 
pathy with his pupils, interest himself in the base ball successes of 
his school. Students will quickly reciprocate such interest. Let 
the teacher lose no opportanity of associating with his pupils out of 
school. There he will form a far more correct idea of a pupil than 
he can possibly get within the school walls. He may learn to have 
much more respect for the boy who persistently fails in algebra 
than for the one who always recites. Every teacher should aim to be 
continually improving his methods of imparting instruction. En- 
thusiasm is the most essential qualification for successful teaching. 
One is enthusiastic along the lines where his energies are chiefly 
directed. Very few successful teachers can divide their energies 
and interest with any.other profession. The average teacher doos 
not do enough work out of school. This is especially true of the 
older teachers. When one has been long in the profession, he falls 
into a sort of routine which is fatal to growth. By the teacher's 
manners it should be evident that he seeks to treat all fairly, to be 
impartial in every school duty. Favoritism isthe bane of many a 
teacher, The best teaching is not of the kind that evolves a few 
phenomenal scholars. He who succeeds in encouraging the diffi- 
dent, interesting the listless and inspiring the stupid, may well be 
entitled to high rank in the profession. 

Miss Mary F. Hyde of the Albany Normal School closed the 
morning session with a talk on ‘‘ The Teaching of 

Language ”’ 
Papils must learn to express their own thoughts with ease. In the 
primary grades, find ont the abilities of each child and lead him to 
express what he has to say unconsciously in correct English. There 
is generally a great indefiniteness on the part of the teacher, result- 
ing from too little planning for the lesson. Prepare for definite 
work. The sentence is the foundation of good work in compo- 








i ht 
ition. have with the work the reproduction of the thoug 
of = ig , se care should be taken in the selection of om 
cises for reading to the class. Always choose thoughts wor 
remembering. ‘The oral work should always precede the wee. 
Question to bring out the leading thoughts in connected nang 8. 
Pictures, carefally selected and rightly used ean be of great ~ “7 
Choose pictures first of all with respect to qaality. They s se 
all have a refiaing inflaence. Let the picture be such as will appe 
to the child Begin by having the class describe the picture ; _ 
have a story suggested by it. Lead the children to infer from what 
they see. Letter writing should be practised from the very Gos 
Give the correct forms and then have them write @ short, simple 
letter, telling about something in which they are interested. ae 
the stu ly of literature in the very lowest grades. Tell well-select 
stories, repeat poems, fairy tales; cultivate and elevate the taste. 
Have the children, when they are able to read, memoriz  aroeng 
and gems. Memory gems are excellent, if very carefully selected. 
Store the mind with beautiful thoughts. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Miss Hyde answered some questions on the subject of language, 
and discussed the work with literature classes as they advanced in 


grade. 
Memory. . 

Principal George C. Purington of the Farmington State Norma 
School _ a canes on the subject: ‘‘ Do Pupils Fail to Remember 
what thev Learn, Assimilate what they Study, and Develop in Intel- 
lectual Powers because of an Imperfect School System and Defect- 
ive Courses of Stady ?’’ It is certain that there exists much chronic 
intellectual weakness and indigestion. There is not the assimila- 
tion of mental pabalam that is essential to a healthy growth. With 
so imperfect a machine as our school system, it is useless to expect 
good results, except in the case of teachers who have the genias to 
rise above system. Such teachers can always get good results. It 
is not fair to jadge of our schoola by the number of brilliant men 
produced. The condition of the mass of the people is the only fair 
criterion. In this there has been a great advance in fifty years. 
There is altogether too little attention given to health, both by in- 
struction and practice. The principles of science should be taught 
for the benefic of the large number of our citizens who are engaged 
in producing, manufacturing, and distributing commodities. Math- 
ematical training is needed by those who deal with space, number, 
and force. Training is needed in the daties of the home and state. 
Oar courses of study contain too mach that is purely ornamental, 
and yet they are not extensive enough. The bizh school course 
should be extended, so that every town would become an established 
feader of our academies. 

Miss Fannie P. Hardy, superintendent of the Brewer schools, 
discussed the same topic, and the relation to it of 


** Faulty Methods 


of Instraction.’? Verbal memory is not a high manifestation of 
mind, and its partial loes is not a great one. If children’s minds 
rej3ct a diet composed of long lists of battles to be memoriz2d. it is 
a healthy sign. What children are interested in they remember 
and assimilate. If they understand what they learn, and use the 
dictionary, much has been accomplished. Sut many have a sort of 
remoteness about their knowledge which is not inconsistent with 
comprehension. ‘Those methods which produce good results intel- 
lectaally are in accord with the laws of morality, and favor the for- 
mation of good habits of thought and action. We need to drill 
more on the ethical importance of good educational work. There 
is a failure in our pupils to observe details, to be careful in small 
thiogs, to be exact in statement, to draw inferences, and to note re- 
lations. Our syatem of education does not especially concern iteelf 
with the formation of manners and habits. In these things there 
does not seem to be much difference between those who have been 
under the school system and those who have not. There is a dis 
tinet call among pupils for manual instruction. 


Discussion. 


Prin. G_ B. Files of the Lewiston High School, opened the dis- 
cussion. Ifa teacher has a clear conception of what he ought to 
accomplish, then, if he has the ability and training indispensable to 
his calling, he can easily modify and originate methods in order to 
secure definite ends. Failure to reproduce does not lie in the fact 
that a pupil does not remember what he has learned, but in the 
fact that he never learned. The mind is able to grasp a thought 
only after continuous and unaided efforts. The remedy lies in a 
complete, and so far as possible, unaided mastery of the subject for 
study. The supreme work of intellectual calture hinges on individ- 
ual volition. LInatellectual power is the product of intellectual activ- 
ity, and can be gained in no other way. Any method of instruction 
is fatally defective if the teacher is content that the pupil knows and 
does not seek to inqaire how he came to know. Any teacher is in 

competent if he does not know,—or worse, does not care to know, 
whether his pupil studiee. Study means thought. It is the giving 
of exclusive attention, prolonged, determined, intense, independent 
activity of the mind. Cramming ean be done in a short time. 
Growth reqaires a longer period. Proficiency in the art of asking 
questions implies broad scholarship, great enthusiasm, passion for 
teaching, and knowledge of the laws of the human mind. Correct 
methods of instruction make the pupil a self-instructor, the only 
true education. Correct methods of discipline lead the pupil to 
govera himself, the only government worthy the name. 

Tne discussion was closed by Prin. H. M. Small of the Norway 
High Schoo!, after which Rev. J L Seward read the paper pre- 
pared by Dr. Thomas Hill of Portland, ex-president of Harvard 
Collega on ‘‘ Can the 
Library System of Study 
be Successfully Introduced into the Common Schools??? The 
paper was largely taken up with the account of how this system of 
school work was introduced many years ago into the Waltham 
(Mass.) schools, and of the great improvement in the school work 
noticeable as a resalt. In the selection of books nothing ought to 
be set before a child as truth which is not accepted by practically 
unanimous consent. Onur schools should teach the use of eyes, ears, 
hands, and imagination first, as the foundation oa which to build 
the thinking powers. Drawing, reading aloud, and writing, should 
have the precedence in the schoolg. 

Prof. L. G. Jordan of Bates College opened the discussion of Dr. 
Hill’s paper. There must be very good teaching to make the 
library method @ suscess. The teacher must have a wide knowl. 
edge. There must be a directive, leading power to'give unity to 
the whole work. There must be a school board with a tolerable 
amount of common sense, in order to allow latitude in examina. 
tions, extent of work, etc. An extensive library is not within the 
reach of all, but a few books, well selected, are all that are essen- 
tial. This work gives a knowledge of many books and the power 
of getting the truth ont of books. There comes a love of inveati- 
gating truth. A pupil who has never tried, does not know how to 
use books. This can only come from individual practice. This 
system gives an opportunity for individual work. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer emphasized what had been said in 
favor of this system of work. It is very hard to find time or place 
for introducing this method, bat we ought to fear the results if we 





do not introduce it. We must teach the boysand girls how to read, 











A great deal can be done with a very few books and a real liye 





teacher to cpen them. This kind of work requires such wisdom 
and directive force as very few now possess. e library method 
is even better for the teacher than for the pupil. When boys and 
girls beg for books the teacher will begin to read. 

Mrs. Palmer spoke before a large audience of teachers and citi. 
zans in the evening, upon the subject, ‘‘ How Can we Improve Oar 
Common Schools ?’’ ‘Teachers must become a strong, united body, 
with more esprit de corps, and more enthusiasm for one another and 
forthe work. They must make themselvesa learned, compsct pro- 
fession, with a spirit and a power behind it. They must have an 
all-controlliog, splendid sense of their respo: «ibility. It takes a 
great deal of brains to-day to be good; to be courageous, sweet, 
and wise; to choose among the great multitude of conflicting duties, 
If we would improve the schools, we must have much more of that 
sanctified, divine common sense. Teachers must spend much more 
time in planning how to save the time of the boys and girls. The 
best results cannot be had without a sound body. Fresh air is 
essential. Teachers and pupils must have clear brains. They 
must not be nervous, strained, and careworn. We must give strong 
attention to straight, original thinking. Mach care must be given 
to real, correct speech. Accustom pupils to think and write when 
a paper and pencil are given them unexpectedly. There is much 
drudgery about correcting compositions, but rauch of this can ba 
planned away. Children like to write if they know how, and have 
constant practice. We must have physical discipline. The Swedish 
system is what it is simply because there they believe that the state 
has a right to expect that every teacher will give the state strong 
men and women. The only expense is a little more devotion and 
pains on the part of the teacher. Teach the children how to do 
something. That man is more a master of self who can do some- 
thing with his hands. Children should be taught to think with 
things as well as with abstract thoughts. There is too much lack 
of enthusiasm and of high ideals for the pupils. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

Supt. W. C. Crawford of Waterville spoke on the topic, “‘ Why 

and How Should There be a 

Review 

of the Work of Preceding Grades Each Year ?’’ ‘Teachers seem 
to think that if they pour things into a mind they have nothing to 
do with keeping them there. Ideas fade from the memory if there 
is no present need forthem. They must be exercised and used. If 
an impression has once been completely made on the mind, it caa 
be reproduced if the conditions are favorable. The associated ideas 
and surroundings of presentation change and increase with each 
reproduction. Review savesa great amonnt of time in the reteaching 
of what has previously been taught. There must be attention while 
a subject is being presented to the mind. Attention and memory 
depend on interest. Much help can be given by presenting facts 
in a logical way and with interesting associations. Put the mind 
through exactly the same experience as at first. In reviewing. use 
a different style of questioning and expression.* Review a subject, 
and not a chapter or book. Insist upon application of the subject. 
Apply in new directions. A review bears the same relation to a 
repetition as a conception does to a perception. Get combination 
and association in the review exercises. Reviews make things 
which were at first dim, clear from their connection with the whole. 
They help to correct wrong impressions and add to imperfect ones. 
They determine to the pupil the essential parts of the subject. 
Even though they do not meet the requirements, pupils should be 
held responsible for everything which has once been clearly and in- 
telligently presented and understood. 

The subject was discussed by Prin. F. H. Nickerson of the Sac- 
carappa High school. There should be a viewing again of essential 
principles. Future success for the pupil is partly dependent on 
the principles underlying facts and proceesees. The complaint 
is largely of lack of thoroughness, especially in composition 
and mathematics. Systematic review is not considered in mak- 
ing up courses of study. Grade reviews may be made the means of 
yielding more to the pupil than any firat work. The first study 
with aclose daily review will always leave something of confusion. 
By a continuity of studies through the entire course, the probabil- 
ity of the pupils remaining until the end is much increased. 


** County Institutes”? 


was the subjact of a paper by Prof. H. M. Estabrooke of the Gor- 
ham Normal School. Most teachers are guided solely by experi- 
ence. The great fault lies in our educational system ; lies in the 
btaining of the experience. Only one-tenth of our teachers 
had a course in professional training before they began to teach. 
The number of graduates of the normal schools increases very 
slowly, and most of these graduates go at once to the city graded 
schools. The expense, time, and the uncertain results from the 
investment, make a normal school course practically impossible to 
most young people who go into the country schools. County soci- 
eties are as arule unsatisfactory, because the quality of the work 
varies in each locality; the time is too short; there is no definite 
conception of what should be the aim; and school officials have 
little faith in them County irstitutes should last from five days to 
two weeks. A definite course of work should be supplemented by 
work and reading to last throughout the year, on which there should 
bs examinations and certificates awarded at the next institute. 
Comparatively, these are inexpensive. Very many states have 
tried this system of professional instruction with admirable results. 

Supt. J. A. Stuart of Lewiston spoke upon the same subjxct He 
thought that something else must be done before the institute sys- 
tem can be successfully introduced Superintendent Stuart de- 
scribed quite fully the plan proposed by a committee, consisting of 
Supt. J. A. Sinart, Supt. W. C. Crawford, R. E. Gould of Biddeford, 
Sapt. W. S. Snow of Bangor, and James Archibald of Holton, ap- 
pointed to devise a method of treating this evil. They recom- 
mended as follows: That the district system be abolished. ‘Towns 
of 1,000 or more inhabitants to elect a school committee of three or 
more members, and when the city or town shall hire a superintend- 
ent, the committee to serve without pay. When two or more town? 
with a valuation of $2,000,000 or more, desire to hire a super- 
intendent, and raise for this purpose $500, the state shall add to 
this $300 and give $300, in addition to the amount regularly ap- 
portioned, for teachers’ salaries. A state board of education to 
established, consisting of the Governor, President of the Senate, 
and Speaker of the House, ex-officio, and five other members, 8P- 
pointed by the Governor and Council; such board to be empowered 
to hire a superintendent of schools and a secretary, and to fix the 
salaries of the sr oe. The members of the board to receive their 
traveling expenses, and, excepting the Governor, the same compen- 
sation as members of the Council, for each day spent in attending 
to the educational interests of the state. A committee to be p- 
pointed by the president of the society, to do all in its power to 
a the adoption of legislation along the line of these res0- 
utions. 

The district system was defended by Mr. Atwood, formerly of 
St. Albans. 


Prin. W. J. Corthell of the Gorham Normal School was unable to 





be present. His paper, on the subject of “ Town, County, a0 


State Supervision,’’ was read by Miss Simmons of Aubara, This 
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paper proposed a scheme of supervision identical with that of the 
committee, save in a few minor particulars. Mr. Corthell would 
have the state board of education consist of state agents, one for 
each county. 

State Supt. N. A. Luce advocated some change in law along the 
general line proposed. Instead of counties, he would make the 
congressional districts the unit for state agents. 

Prin. M. A. Whitney of Skowhegan defended the town system, 
aod urged the better supervision of the schools outside the cities, in 
order to sec tre the best results from the least expenditure. 

Tne report of the Committee on Resolutions, through the chair- 
man, Prof. L. G Jordan of Bates College, was adopted, the resola- 
tion thanking the citizans of Waterville for the best and heartiest 
reception ever teadered the society receiving a unanimous standing 
vote. 

The report made by Supsrintendent Staart was adopted, after 
some little discussion. 

Principal Chase of Portland, argued azainst the society under- 
taking more than it could carry out. 

Prin. G. B. Files of Lewiston reported a list of books advised for 
pupils’ reading. 

Daring the moraing session Pein. Charles F. King of Boston gave 
his valuable talk on geography methods, illustrated with his various 
devices and apparatus. 

The officers elected were : 

President—E. P. Sampson of Saco. 

Vice-President—A. D. Richardsoa of Castine. 

Secretary and Treasurer —H. M. Estabrooke of Gorham. 

Member of Executive Committee—Sapt. Mary S. Snow of Bangor. 

Members of Advisory Board—O, M. Lord of Portland and Miss 
M. A. Adams of Portiand. 
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KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
TorEKA, Drc. 29-31, 1890. 





The retiring president, Prof. J. N. Wilkinson of the State Nor- 
mal School, called to order fully 700 teachers Monday evening. 
Rev. J. B. Thomas gave the address of welcome. Teachers to- 
day are not teaching facts as much as they are training the minds 
of children. To combat the perils of socialism, saloonism, foreign- 
ism, and materialism, God has placed three bulwarks,—the charch, 


the home, and schools. 

Supt. A. S. Olin of Kansas City, Kans., responded as follows: 
The work of the school faces in two directions: First, toward the 
home, where it makes purer life; and second, toward the atate, in 
preparing for citizenship and usefalness. Neglect one of these, and 
a blight rests upon our homes Neglect the other, and a constantly 
darkening shadow hangs over our land, and the only existing reason 
for state support of the schools is destroyed. If the questions that 
are agitating the people are met by the coming generations, it must 
be because in the schoolrooms all over the Jand are men and women 
who are doing their duty without flinchiog, who are training chil- 
dren to thiok, and to stand upon the rock of social and business 
and political integrity. Teachers must be broader; the scope of 
their daily tasks greater. Educational conventions, and personal con- 
tact with those who are eminent in the art, bring to teachers inspir- 
ation which does not come in any other way. 

Pres. D. E. Sanders of the Fort Scott Normal School, and the 
new president of the Association, delivered the annual address. His 


subjact was 
‘© The Work of the Teacher 


in Training the Human Will.’’ In will development there are two 
extremes,—universal will and individual will. The development 
of the will is affected by two causes,—contact with nature and 
nataral forces furnish proofs of an indomitable will; effort and 
conquest brivg inspiration. The conflict of men of different ideas 
of government develops the human will. School and state can cul- 
tivate will power. The supreme effort is to build character, to lead 
a child to analyze his own acts. Training of the will should be 
such as will train to manhood. Our growth demande a large in 
crease of will power. The individual mau must meet the forces 
that are to come. The voter must be a man of individual will,—a 
man, not a machine. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


On Tuesday morning the Association divided into sections,—the 
County Superintendents’ Section and the Common and Graded 
School Section. At the latter, Chairman J. W. Quay introduced 


Miss Helen N. Eacker of Delpbos, who read a paper on ‘' Growth 
of Language and Thought.’’ Amid the mistakes and slang, ours 
is a practical language, and it is our interest to keep it pure. Mir- 
takes must be daily corrected. Teachers should read the best lit- 
erature, travel, and seek each other's society as ways of improvement. 

Mrs. C. F. Mennenger of Topeka led the discussion by saying 
that it is a mistaken idea we sometimes have, that our language 
only comes from our written work. ‘Teachers must be accurate 
themselves; for they are not good examples when they hourly 
make mistakes. 

‘** The Cultivation of the Reading Habit’’ was the subject of a 
paper read by S S. Esty of Humboldt. We read too much; 
authors are writing too much. We have some good author, but 
we have none who spend a life-time in producing one or two master- 
pieces, We can well spend time in reading some of the best articles 
in magazines and in reading scme of the masterpieces. Teachers 
should discriminate between articles on educational subjects. The 
reading habit depends upon the teacher’s own will and jadgment. 
Teachers should, if possible, have a talent for psychology, aad if 
not, they should acquire it. 

In the discussion which followed, President Taylor of the State 
Normal thonght that teachers should find out what pupils read, and 
talk about these books. 

Thoughts were given by others, that reading should be made 
compulsory, and that money spent for good papers, such as the 
Youth's Companion and others, would be of much value. 

“* Extent of Object Teaching’’ was the subject of Mr. E D. 
Webb's paper. The object of such teaching is three-fold: To train 
the mind, to accustom to activity, and to caltivate power of expres 
sion. Object lessons should be carefally graded. 

Miss Kahlman of Emporia said that the kindergarten system 
does more for the child than any other system that could be in- 
vented The use of objects in number lessons is especially impor- 
tant. Objects should be used as illustrations in blackboard work. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


State Saperintendent Winans called the meeting to order. 
Supt. E. F. Taylor of Wyandott County read s paper on ‘ Teach- 
ers’ Exarsinations.”’ There ig too much laxity in issuing certifi. 


grade certificates by other counties should be discouraged, because 
the standards of grading papere in different parts of the state are 
8o different. 

In the discussion which followed, these points were brought out : 
That no person should be granted a certificate under 19 or 20 years 
of age; that professional work should be encouraged by giving 
credit to teachers who attend institates and teachers’ associatious ; 
=o no teacher should receive more than one third grade cer- 
tificate. 

Supt. E. T. Barber of Allen County read a paper on “ The 
Teachers’ Institute of the Future.’’ He thought the teachers’ in- 
stitute of the present is about all that is needed for the fature, but 
it should be made better. There is difficulty in making teachers, 
who do not know how to teach, understand their deficiency, aud 
in securing their attendance. 

In the Union Meeting in the afternoon, Mary L Clifford of Ew- 
poria read the firet paper, on ‘‘ Practical Side of Art in the Public 
Schools.” The paper and discussions brought out these points: 
Drawing should have @ more conspicuous place in our public 
schools, because it cultivates form, it is practical, and it trains the 
miud. There is need of art in the public schools as long as we 
have such examples of arrangement in our houses and homer. Oar 
homes are not as they should be to make contentment, on account 
of the lack of taste in arrangement. 

** A Plea for Industrial Education ’’ was the subject of Supt. T. 
S. Harkness’ paper. This was diecussed on both sides. Mr. Hark- 
ness said: Both moral and mental training, heart, and head, must 
be fitly joined together. The training of the hand is an instrument 
in training heart and head. Such training ‘‘ puts the whole child 
to school.’’ The friends of this work only ask a trial to show that 
there is no need of special teachers, and that it is not a waste of 
time. One state appropriates $30,000 annually for the support of 
a boys’ reform school, but if this amount were spent in industrial 
education, there would be more good accomplished. 

Prin. G. G. Ryan of the Leavenworth High School took the floor 
in opposition to manual training. A boy needs mental training. 
When he gets this, he will look after his own hands. Lees than 
10 per cent. of laboring men are workers in iron and wood : hence, 
it would be unfair to insist on it to the detriment of 90 per cent. 
It is a useless expense in time and money. At best, it must be 
looked upon as one of the Juxuries of education. 

President Fairchild of the Agricultural College rose in defense of 
manual training. He said: One pound of experience is worth tons 
of gas. There is no mind which is independent of matter in edaca- 
tion. Every thing we get comes from the avenues of our senses. 
I€ our education is better, it is becauss we come in contact with the 
world through these avenues. 

Mr. Jones of Yates Center declared that our echools of to-day are 
turning out classical tramps, men who cannot make their bread and 
butter, and are running through the country as book agenta. Give 
us more agricultural and industrial schools, where boys can learn 
different things, and they will not be leaving the farm for the over- 
crowded cities. 

Mr. Hill of Hiawatha said that he bad no trouble in manag- 
ing the boy when he could manage his thoughts. 

** Indian Education.’’ Chas. F. Meserve of the Haskell Institute 
read an interesting and instructive paper on this subject. He said: 
The Iadian question will never be solved until the Indian, like any 
other man, is placed upon his feet, stops receiving bounty from the 
government, and is compelled to take charge of himself. There is 
nothing that will sooner degrade a white man than to live in idle 
ness. Let the government allot him a piece of land, build him a 
house and barn, furnish him with farming implements, give him the 
right to vote, and leave him to care for himself. The work of ele- 
vating and civilizing the Indian should be placed on a civil service 
plan. Indian education, like any other education, dewands that 
those who have charge should be familiar with such work. Public 
sentiment in regard to the actual conditions of Indian education 
must be aroused. As the work of educating the Indian is largely 
a work of public support, it is of importance that the public should 
understand what is being done, and has been done. 


COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Supt. Gay P. Benton of Fort Scott read a paper on the “ Relation 
of the Common School to the High School.’’? The paper and dis- 
cussion brought ont the following points: There should be a more 
thorough completion of common school work before entering the 
high school ; there should be a continuous chain from primary grade 
to college; the common echool should be a stimulus to higher edu- 
cation; the practice of giving diplomas should be discouraged ; 
the graduate from the country schools receives his diploma and 
leaves school. The goal of his ambition has been reached. 

Papers by T. J. Loar and E. A. Mead closed the afternoon 
session. 

GENERAL SESSION. 


The Representative Hall was crowded in the evening to hear Miss 
Meri Toppelius of the Pedagogical Sloyd Institute, Chicago, and 
late from Finland, read a paper on “Sloyd Work.’’ She said: 
Sloyd means skilled in art. It is a handcraft, or edacational work 
in wood. There are fifty models for primary grades of children 
from 5 to 10 years of age; fifty models for secondary and grammar 
grades for children above 10 years of age. The models are so 
arranged that the principles of mechanics follow in sequence. Pro- 
gressive instruction in the use of tools is given, while the work ad- 
vances from the simple to the difficult. Sloyd develops practical 
intelligence, gives skill to the hands, and trains the eyes to see, to 
calculate, and to jadge. It is a connective link between the kin- 
dergarten and the manual training school. He who thinks that 
labor is not equal to brain work is mistaken. Let the school give 
as men of order and harmony, and the country will be better. It 
is pot only the soul or body that should be developed, but the whole 
man, for citiz-nship. Sloyd gives to a child self-reliance, and be 
comes a pleasure and a blessing. This work comes when a child’s 
mind is open to the best development. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


In the morning session, Dec. 31, Prof. M. A. Bailey of the Nor- 
mal School had the subject ‘‘ What is the Matter with Arith- 


metic ?’’ 

The errors in teaching arithmetic are: (1) Racing to see who 
can do the work quickest; (2) there is not enough time spent on 
the first half of the arithmetic; (3) there is not enough time spent 
in mental arithmetic; (4) pupils are not taught to reason, and can- 
pot determioe what operations are to be performed; (5) there are 
many difficult problems which ought not to be ic arithmetics. 

The discussion showed that teachers fail to master the sabject, 
that thereis too much memory work, and that there is more ueed 
of individuality. 

‘* A Plea for Mother-Tongue’’ was the subject of John Mac 
Donald's paper. That plea for our mother-tongue ie neceseary 
is apparent to all who have ears to hear and eyes to see. We can- 
not know our mother-tongue without a knowledge of her literature, 
Vast treascres stretch back for one thousand years, To segare a 
command of English there must be a daily companionsbip with the 





sates, This causes joefScient teachers, The endorsement of first 





best authors. He that walketh with Addison, Scott, Irving, Ma- 


caulay, Longfellow, Carlyle, Shakespeare, last, bat above all with 
the English Bible, will be wise, and forcible ia the expression 
of thought. English is becoming the language of commerce, as it 
is steadily pushing backward, and slowly but surely obliterating all 
other tongues and dialects. To teach the children of the com- 
monwealth to speak aod write that language with precision, force, 
cant elegance, is worthy our most serious thought, our noblest 
effort. 

Supt. W. J. Hall of Colambus read a paper on the subject, 
‘* Should more Attention be given American History ia oar Public 
Schools?’’ His points were: The pupil should have a familiar 
acquaintance with the leading events and prominent characters in 
our history that he may engage intelligently in conversation on his- 
tory, and underetand historical allusions. Circumstances that led 
to the discovery and settlement of America should be understood. 
Pupils should uoderstand the causes and effects of the wars. A 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the people. A knowl- 
edge of the principles of the political parties. Training the mem- 
ory and imagination. Love for history. An introdaction to Amer- 
ican literature. A love of country. 

Mr. S. G. Watkins of Topka said: It is not more attention to 
our history that we want, but a different study. Pupils should 
know the philusophy of history. They should beable to give the 
reasons of facts. We want thinkers. 

In the union meeting in the afternoon Prof. F. W. Blackmar of 
the S:ate University read a paper on, ‘‘ Political Science in the 
Common Schools.’’ Pablic education rests on a political basis. 
Political science has a large place in public education. It cannot 
be otherwise than that public schools improve political parties. A 
small beginning may be made in the lower grades, which may be 
extended throughout schoo! life. If a teacher has an occasion to 
speak of roads, or the town, or the legislature, or money, lessons 
may be given in civics. The work io the high school should em- 
brace the elements of political economy, the elements of civil gov- 
er..ment, and a systematic stady of the problems of modern soci- 
ety. If it be said that there is not time for studies of this nature, 
then there is not time for public education and the reason for the 
maintenance of the public schools has lost its best argument. 
Without disparaging other useful branchee, there certainly must be 
a proper place for the atudy of the historical aod political sciences 
in the public schools as well as for the study of languages and 
sciences. 

After Chancellor Snow had spoken on the ‘‘ Unification of the 
Pablic School System, and particularly on the Work of the Uni- 
versity,” the meeting adjourned until evening. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mr. E G. Dewey’s paper suggested the following: ‘‘ Desirable 
Changes in our School Laws.’’ The time of commencement of 
the superintendent’s term should be changed from January to Jane. 
Provision should be made for examination of superintendents’ rec- 
ords. No school board should be allowed to employ relatives as 
teachers. Examination papers for teachers’ certificates should be 
graded by the «tate board of education. Cvunty taxation for 
school purposes. Free textbooks for all the pupils of the state. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


Supt. SM. Nees of Independence read a paper on ‘‘ English and 
Latin only in the High Schoole.’”’ He said: How shall we meet 
the demands of those who insist that those studies only shall be 
pursued which will fit them for the practical duties of life and at 
the same time the requirements of the university which is clamoring 
for better preparation in the candidates for the freshman class ? 
A compromise and discrimation must be made. A thorough train- 
ing for three years in Latin and a careful study of the mother- 
tongue will better fit the student for the university and for practical 
life than a smatterivg of two or three languages. 

The paper on ‘‘ Place and Value of Mental Science’’ brought 
out these points : Seniors in bigh schools or even colleges are hardly 
able to pursue the subjact, but it isof value when properly brought 
out by a teacher who understands it. The knowledge of 
mental science to the teacher is, that it will enlarge his usefulness, 
and will increase his success. No study is of greater value to a 
cultured man than mz-ntal science. The mind is greater 
than the body, and the study of the mind is nobler and more de- 
vel»ping than the study of the body. Self-knowledge is one of the 
most needful conditions of success. This is almost impossible with- 
out the study of psychology. 

The symposium was opened by E. L. Cowdrick of the Clay 
Center High School. His subject was ‘‘Common Schools.”’ The 
needs of our common schools are many. No department of our ed- 
ucational system has labored under so many disadvantages, short 
terms, poor and poorly paid teachers, and an impossible amount of 
work required of the county superintendent. We should not com- 
plain of the expensa of our common schools until we pay at least 
half as much for our schools as for tobacco. 

The second paper, ‘‘ High Schools,"’ was read by G. G. Ryan of 
Leavenworth. The high schools should exist b cause: (1) They far- 
nish an incentive to the lower schools; (2) the student entering the 
high school is just ready to study; (3) they have a right to exist as 
preparatory schools for the university; (4) they have a mission to 
fill the space between the common schools and the university. Let 
as stop playing at making colleges; denominational colleges have 
their place; each denomination should have one, and make ita 
strong one. but we should stop building colleges to boom a town 

Dr. McVicar, president of Washburn College, read the third 
paper on “ Collegee.’’ He said: The term college is often applied 
to an institation which is nothing more than a high school. The 
term university is often used in speaking of institutions which are 
high schools or colleges. The bane of the professional schools of 
to day is the rawness of the material on which to work. There is 
a deal of demagoguery in the cry for the ‘' practical and useful in 
education.’’ It is amusing sometimes to read the flaming adver- 
tisements of some iostitutions offering to teach Greek or Latin in a 
twenty weeks’ course. Basiness men are beginning to look at this 
subject in its trae light. There should be a national university 
above all our other institutions. 

At the closing session the treasurer made his report, showing a 
balance in the treasury of $757.78. 

The following offisers were elected for the coming year : 

President—D. 8. Pence of Wichita, 

Vice-President—C. Y. Roop of Salina. 

Secretary— Mrs. C. F. Meonioger of Topeka. 

Treasurer—E. T. Ham of Parsons. 








FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. F. H. Welty, Hamilton, Va, says: ‘‘ I have tried it fre 
quently and always with most satisfactory results. Nothing is equal 
to it for treatment of dyspepsia and various complications resulting 
from disorders originatingin the stomach. I consider it inviluable.”’ 
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THE JOURNAL for January 29 wil] be largely devoted to matter 
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INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Association, ran in connection with the 
Society, gave the meeting an idea of how 


Indianapolis Benevolent 
that aszociation was con- 


R. A. Ogg said that the great problem that confronted the state 


Miss Kate F. Parker, secretary of the Dime Building and Loan oS Colt ie * Ln ene 
drsn not alone in the public schools, but were at the expense of ¢du- 
cating them in parochial, night, and other schools, and at home. 


The opening session of the thirty-seventh annual meeting of the! ducted, and how it had stimalated the cause of economical saving Even if the children do go to other schools, why should the city 


Indiana State Association was held Wednesday evening, Dec, 29, | among the poorer classes. 


at Indianapolis. Retiring president, J. A. Zeller, made a short, 


sons of the State Normal School. His subject was, ‘‘ What Con- 
stitutes a Teacher’s Knowledge of a Subject of Instruction ?”” 


his mind while pursuing a subject, will not be without strong in- 


fl in det ing what view and knowledge of it he will have rt of the State Nor- 
ok ry pow of ‘eo Male. If, in studying any subject, the predom- volt 1 a sshools, and Alpheus MoTaggart 0 


inant object is to acquire something that can be turned to immedi- 
ate account in the practical affairs of life, the miod will be, as it 
were, on the lookout for such aspects of the subject, and it will 
tend to think of the entire sabject in relation to narrowly practical 


ends. Again, if the subject is pursued in what may be called the tion at the Colambian Exposition, in 1893, was first consi dered. 
The subject was presented at length by Prof. James H. Smart of 
Moretver, the consciousness that one is preparing | Pardue, who believed that most beneficial results would be attained 


teacher spirit, it will be taught more or less fally in relation to 
certain uses and ends, but these are reasonably free from consider- 
ations of self. 
to teach the subject will naturally dispose the mind to see and 

dwell on its more obvious educational aspects, Questions 

of method, of comparative worth of given subject matter, of 

disciplinary and ethical value of adaptation to the various stages of 

mind-growth, and the like, all of fundamental importance to the 
teacher, naturally come within the view of one who is considering a 

field from the standpoint of the teacher. The simple fact that one 
considers a subject as a teacher and for teaching ends, gives him, to 
some extent, a peculiar and distinctive view of it. 

The teacher must know a subject not only in its academic aspects, 
but in its professional phases In addition to mastering the mate- 
rial of the subject in true organization, in common with the general 
student, he is to study, in connection with these, two great relations 
of these materials, the processes of mind, by which they are known 
and comprehended, and the educational value of the materials thas 
organized. What we call the method of teachiog a subject is sim- 
ply the psychology of that subject. The method is the mind’s way 
of thinking it, and not the teacher’s manner. The method is not 
under the teacher’s control. It is determined by the natare and 
constitution of mind, and is fixed and unvarying. The method is 
in the teacher’s mind and the pupil’s mind and ail mind, and is 
sabject to no modification by the teacher's hand. When the 
distinction is clearly made between the method appropriate toa 
subject, and the simple devices and inventions of the teacher em- 
ployed to stimulate and direct the pupil’s activity, it is seen that 
the method can be understood only by an act of close introspection. 
Probably the chief defect in our study of mind, as an educational 
aid, arises in the fact that the mind is viewed and studied apart 
from the subjects of instruction, as if there were no essential con- 
nection between them. It is the vital union and interrelation of 
these that is to be seen and felt if real power and originality are to 
result from the process. The teacher who will patiently take up 
the materials of any subject be is required to teach, and in a 
painstaking way think closely and long upon the nature and condi- 
tion of the mental acts which he himself must perform in thinking of 
these materials, will find not only that the subject has new educa- 
tional significance to him, and that he occupies a high vantage 
ground in thinking it and teaching it not hitherto known of, but 
that he possesses new insights and new faculties of mind. 

An intelligent consideration of educational values will lead to the 
distinction by the teacher of the essential in a subject from the 
comparatively unimportant, When limited time and meager facil- 
ities make necessary the omission of so large a part of what we 
think the subject legitimately to comprehend, how very important 
does the ability to make this discrimination become! Subjects of 
achool education have value as educational instruments for three 
reasons: As conferring useful information, as having a dieciplinary 
effect on the mind,as giving to the mind a knowledge of the natuie and 
the word the spiritual side of existence, such as is incladed in humanity 
and ethics, This third educational effect must be to give the stu- 
dent a more intelligent, rational, and consistent view of nature, 
map, and God. Method cannot be a substitute for scholarship. 
Scholarship alone does not qualify for the work of the schoolroom, 
A professional knowledge of subjects is a valid and necessary addi- 
tion to this. 

At the close of the address a committee on nomination of officers 
for the next year was announced, consisting of one person from 
each congressional district. The committee is composed of F. B. 
Dresslar, Robert J. Aley, S. J. Convoy, William Amsden, Miss 
Grace Woodburn, J. Johnson, W. W. Grant, Professor Wiley, S 
af Cragun, W. A. Barnes, C. A. Dugan, Miss Danfree, F. M. 

atters. 


TuKSDAY MORNING. 

The feature of the morning session was the paper by Mee. V. 
Mustard of Bloomington on ‘‘ School Savings Banks.”’ Nothing 
surpasses the influence of school savings banks. The methods of 
maintaining a school savings bank are very simple, and sub- 
stantially those proposed in the JOURNAL of Dee. 18. The good 
influence of this system is spreading over the whole world. Obio 
had just begun the work at Greenville. The children of Indiana 


could have built the state house in three years by saving one penny 
each per week. With school savings banks established all over the 
country, and with a compulsory school law, pauperism would soon 
become a thing of the past. School savings banks are no longer an 
experiment. ‘Their influence is jast the opposite of selfishnese. It 
is, or should be, the purpose of the schools to develop well-rounded 
men ; it is the business of the schools to do for the child what the 
church, society, and the state fail to do. The school savings 
bank is the best method of impressing upon the child the value of 
economy. The child gradually forms the habit of self-denial and 
self-control. If school saviogs banks were simply for the purpose 
of providing against future need, that alone would pay, but the 
lesson back of the figures was the important one to be taught. The 
paper was discussed at length. 

Prof. W. A. Bell of Iodianapolis and Professor Jenks of the 
State University indorsed the ideas of the paper, and upon motion 
President Parsons appointed a committee to see what could be done 
toward introducing school savings banks into the Indiana schools, 
consisting of Professor Jenks, Professor Black of Michigan City, 


pleasant address, and introduced his successor, Pres. W. W. Par- Williams of Franklin, and Oliver Cline of Huntington. 


‘* Natare and End of Education. / i 
oe Rep yaa of the mind determines the nature of the eda- | ia this matter. 


In general it may be held that the dominant end one holds before cation. Character is the crowning glory of man. 


ident P appoisted a committee on resolutions com- 
aa Prete 0 Stady, Mr. Siler, Mrs. McRea, Professor 


T. J. Sanders, superintendent of public schools of Wey -_ 


The theme was ably discussed by F. M. Stalker, superintendent 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
The discussion of the advisability of this state making an exhibi- 


by a fall exhibit of Indiana’s resources, and especially the educa- 
tional department. 

The matter was further discussed by Prof. D. J. Campbell also 
of Purdue, and Jadge E. B. Martindale. The latter believed that 
the legisla‘ure should appropriate at least $150,000 to the purpose 
of making a creditable Iadiana department at the fair. At the 
centennial this state had taken first honors through the liberality 
of a few individuals, but this time,.unless a proper appropriatiun 
is made she will be disgraced. 

At the conclasion of these remarks Prof. James H. Smart offered | 
resolations upon the subject of representation at Chicago, which 
were passed unanimously, and Prof. D. W. Thomas, Dr. J. H. 
Smart, Prof. Amos W. Butler, and Dr. D. J. Campbell, were ap- 
pointed a ‘‘lobby’ committee to present the matter to the legis- 
ature. 

A paper on “ Civica in the Pablic Schools’? was then read by 
R. I. Hamilton of Huntington, who defined the term ‘‘ civics’’ as 
inclusive of instruction in morality, civil government, and politics, 
and the inculecation of a high and ennobling patriotism by precept | 
and example of teachers. The children should gain correct ideas | 
of the duties and functions of citizenship, and the state ought to 





The dark side of civics was defined as the wholesale bribery and 
corruption of elections, but the reader believed that the only hops 
of redemption from such depths lay in the teaching of the public 
schools. 

The paper was discussed by Supt. P. 8S. Boyne of Mishawaka, 
who coincided with the views expressed in the paper. 


of citizens negligent of their daty in voting: The indifferent who 
do not go to the polls, those voting a certain ticket from habit 
or because their fathers voted that ticket, and the third, those who 
vote from prejadice and not by conviction. 

The report of the committee on the constitution was then offered 
by Supt. D. E. Hunter of Glasgow, Ky., who said that the new 
constitution followed closely the old one, except in the manner of 
the selection of the nominating committee This section was so 
amended that the selection of a delegate from a congressional dis- 
trict was left to the members from that particular district, and not 
to the general association as previously. The convention accepted 
this change and continued the committee for another year, in order 
that some sections of the constitution could be agreed to by the 
collegiate and high school depart ts, who adjourned yesterday 
without signifying their intentions in these matters. 

The committee on legislation reported the followiog subjects for 
the consideration of the next legislature : 

The extension and more accurate definition of the powers of the 
state board of education, with the addition of three county euperin- 
tendents as members of such board. The removal of the present 
limit of 25 cents on each $100 of assessed property for local tax- 
ation for tuition purposes. The value to the state of a well-con- 
sidered law for compulsory achool attendance, and recommend that 
such a law be enacted. Protesting against any legislation having 
in view the diversion of any part of our school fands to other 
purposes. 

The subject of Froebel’s work on ‘‘ The Education of Man’’ was 
considered in a paper by Miss N. Cropsey, superintendent of the 
primary department of the schools of this city. Froebel was the 
first who tanght that education was the development of the powers 
of achild with reference to the organic unity of the man. He 
taught that » symmetrical education embraced the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral training of man. 

The discussion of the subject was taken up by Misa Adelaide 
Baylor of Wabash, and Miss Hattie Gary of Rising Sun. 

The report of the committee on reading circle work showed that, 
daring the past year, 8,000 teachers had been enrolled as taking 
the course, and 11,000 young people. 

Prof. Arnold Tompkins of the state normal was appointed presi- 
dent of the board for the next year, and Miss Adelaide Baylor of 
Wabash was made a member. 

The committee on officers reported the following officials for the 
ensuing year, who were unanimously elected : 

President —E. W. Bryan of Bloomington. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. S. E. Lemon of Bloomington. 
Permanent Secretary—D. E Hunter of Glasgow, Ky. 

Railroad Secretary —Nelson Yoke, city. 

Vice- Presidents — Frank Axtell, Miss Maggie Malone, T. H. Hott 
of Dablin, D. E. Harvard of Attica, Miss A. B. La Rose, W. C 
Palmer of Colambia City. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 
** The Distribution of School Revenues”? was discussed by Messrs. 
J. W. Denny, R. A. Ogg, E. G. Machan, J. N. Stady, H. M. La- 
follette, and L. H. Jones. 


J. W. Denny eaid he was sorry to notice an apparent antagonism 
between city and county superintendents. There should be some 
change in the basis of the distribution of school revenue. The dif 
ference between the enumeration and enrollment was sometimes as 
great as 10 to2. The money received by the country schools on 
1,000 pupils was expended on 750, while the money received by the 


| 
Supt. C. W. McClure followed. He said there were three classes 


not receive the money if they do educate the children. ‘The 
speaker said that the present statistics were very unreliable, and 
unless they covl { be made more reliable it would not do to bass the 
apportionment on them. 

EG 


Machan said tha‘ city and country should work together 
Some of the revenue of the cities go2s to pay the 


county superintendents, and some of the county revenue goes to 


pay the city superintendents. — ¢ 

J. N. Study said that all city superintendents were paid out of 
the special fund. The enumeration in cities was proportionately 
larger than in the country, but returns from twenty-three townships 
outside of large cities showed from 1 to 18 per cent. greater pro- 
portionate enumeration. . ye 

H. M. Lafollette said that any apportionment which in purpose 
and operation is not uniform, was a violation of the constitutional 

uirement. 
a H. Jones, superintendent of the Indianapolis schools, said that 
it had never been intended by the constitution that all local admin- 
istrations should be alike, since it left in the hands of the superin- 
tendents all local matters. This explained the difference between 
city and country schools; in each case the system was the outgrowth 
of the life and needs of the locality. The city educates its children 
by long terms of few years, while the country used short terms for 
many years to accomplish the same result. 
Departments. 


The meeting of county superintendents was held Monday after- 
noon to consider the report of the committee on legislation. The 
recommendations of the committee were taken up and thorough|y 
discussed. The resolutions approved urge the extension and more 


‘accurate definition of the powers of the state board of education 


and the addition of three county superintendents to the membership 
of the board; that the law governing transfers be so amended as to 
provide that persons transferred shall psy school taxes to the treas- 
urer of the corporation to which they have been transferred ; protest 
against any legis'ation having in view the diversion of any part of 
the school fands to other purposes; recommending the passage of a 
law enab ing school teachers to provide, at public expense, suitable 
school libraries; urging that the department of public instruction 
make a creditable display at the World’s Fair. The most impor- 


compel the exercise of ballot on the penalty of disfranchisement. | ,,,; question discussed was the apportionment of the school funds. 


Resolutions looking to an improvement in the law were adopted 

The college section met Monday evening. C. W. Kemp of the 
State Norma! School discussed ‘* History in the Schools of Indiana.’’ 
He favored a plan of instruction which would inclade the use of 
poems, novels, local history, events from life, as well as the textbook. 

The presidential address by C. A. Waldo of Rose Polytechnic 
Institute related io ‘‘ Mathematics in the College.’’ It was a 
scholarly, alert paper, touching the present status of mathematics 
in American colleges, and especially in Indiana institutions. The 
reader holds to the especial efficiency of mathematics in developing 
pupils. 

The discussion of this paper took a wide range, and many par- 
ticipated, iacluding C. H. Hall of Franklin, O. P. Jenkins of De- 
Pauw, A. P. Cannan of Purdue, T. E Mendenhall of the Coast 
Survey, and others. 

Tuesday afternoon the Association heard the following papers: 
‘** Physivlogy in the College Course,” by Prof. O. P. Jenkins of 
DePauw; ‘' Trainivg from Technical Courses,’’ by A P. Cameron, 
Pardue; ‘* Qualifications for the Iaterpretation of Poetry,’’ by C. 
H. Hall, Franklin. 

The Indiana Philological Society met formally. The consti'uation 
presented by the committee appointed a year ago, through Chair- 
man Demarchus C. Brown of Butler, was adopted. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—Professor Atwater of Indiana University. 

Vice- President— Professor Lougden of DePauw. 

Serretary — Professor Spencer of Moore’s Hill. 

Treasurer —Professor Kritz of Wabash. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in May, in Indianapolis, 

In the High School Department Prof. John W. Carr, superintend- 
ent of the Anderson schools, presided. Papers on matters of especial 
interest to high school teachers were read by George W. Hubbard of 
Madison, A. W. Moore of Marion, and Z. B. Leonard of Eikhart. 

The Dzpartment of Village and Country Schools met for the 
purpose of hearing the address of its president, G. L Harding of 
Middleburg, and papers by Miss A. E. Hill of South Bend, N. ©. 
Johnson ot Cambridge City, and M. B. Thomas of Petersburg. 

Pres. James H. Smart of Pardue University addressed a meeting 
of township, town, and city trustees on ‘‘ Indiana’s Edacationa! 
Representation at the Columbian Exposition.”’ 








MICHIGAN TEACHERS. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Michigan Teachers’ Aes2cia- 
tion was held ia Grand Rapids, Dec, 22-24, 1890. 


A distinct line of school interests was considered during each hal f- 
day session. Monday aiternoon was 


Institute Session. 


and Prof. B. A. Hinsdale of the State University read the first 
paper, entitled ‘* Institute Systems of Other States.’’ He gave 4 
careful history of the institute in its purposes, organization, and re- 
sulte. The normal schools fail to meet the demand for competent 
teachers. Institutes are a necessity. Ia small states they may te 
managed directly by the state department of public instruction. 
In larger states, a state institute faculty or staff is higitly desirable. 
This should be large enough, so that one member can attend each 
institute held in the state. As such a professional staff would b: 
liable to fall into routine and mechanism ; as their daties would, 10 
@ measure, separate them from the practical work of the schoo's; 
as they would know pupils only through teachers,—their work '6 
the institute should be constantly supplemented by that of active 
teachers from the schools. A definite course of instruction for ‘bh’ 
institutes, covering a period of two years’ work, ehould be arrar ge’ 
and put into operation. 

Supt. T. L. Evans of Eaton Rapids presented a paper po? 





cities on 1,000 was expended on from 300 to 500. The state should 





seek out the growing children and educate them. 


‘The Object of the Michigan Teachers’ Institutes at the Present 
Time.’ - Tne institute has become a very important factor in the 





and Mary E. Nicholson of Indianapolis. 
yourself or pupils 
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new and valuable aids, which are recognized and rec- 
ommended by educators everywhere as The Best. 














Send for Catalogue fully describing these and other books.. 
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CEOCRAPHY. 
Progressive Outline Maps of all conti- 
nents, doz., 24 cts; JACKSON’s Astro- 
nomical Geography, 40 cents; NICH- 
OLs’s Topics in Geography, 65 
cents; Repway’s Manual of Geogra- 
phy, 65 cents: ReEpway’s Repro- 
Geographical Forms, 


READINC. 


BADLAM'S Suagestive Le 
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Teach Reading, 25 ¢ 





30 cents, 


cts.; No.3, cts 
Publishers, - - . edge 





in Language and Reading, 
$1.50; HaLu’s How to 


WRIGH?’s Nature Read- 
ers, Seaside and Wayside, 
No. 1, 25 cents; No. 2, 35 


———— 


NUMBER. it 
ssons New Arithmetics, 75 cents. BADLAM's Aids to Numbc’; 
First Series (1 to 10), Teachers’ Edition, 40 cts ; Pup!'s, 
Edition, 25 cents; Sec nd Series (10 to 190), Teache's 
Edition, 40 cts.; Pupils’ Ed'tion, 25 cts.; Number Cares, 
5 cts. HowLayp’s Drill Card (two cards), 6 cts. LU! 
DINGTON’s Picture Problems, 65 cents. PIERCE» me 
view Number Cards (two cards), 6 cents, SAFFOR)* 
Mathemazical Teaching ,25 cts. 
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educational progress of the state. All the prepar- 


ation for teaching, other than academic insiruc- 
tion, that the great majority of our common school 
teachers receive, they obtain from institutes. It is 
the duty of the institute instructor to give birth to 
and foster a strong sentiment toward emancipating 
the pupil from the bondage of the textbook and 
making the teacher the possessor of a systematic 
knowledge pertaining to the intelligent wielding 
of the pupil’s powers, and the subjects of their ex- 
ercise. 

Supt. E. F. Law of St. Clair County read an 
excellent paper upon the same subject, in which 
he advocated professional training as the first ob- 
ject of the institute; a longer session than one 
week; an amendment to the statute, making the 
county secretary an instractor in the institute for 
the county. 

The evening session was attended by fally 1,200 
people, largely teachers from all parts of the state. 
Hon, Edwin F. Ubl, mayor of Grand Rapids, wel- 
comed the members in an eloquent address. To 
him the recently elected superintendent of public 
instruction, Hon. Ferris 8S. Fitch of Pontiac, re- 
sponded. 

The president of the Asscciation, Supt. J. G. 
Plowman of White Pigeon, delivered the annual 
address, taking for his subject, 


** The Michigan Boy.” 


The boy is the most interesting, the most valu- 
able, the most difficalt to understand, of all the 
object lessons of the ages. The inspired artist 
may see in his ideal the most beautiful form, but 
its only grace is in its sweet repose. It is silent, 
sightless, deaf, and dumb. But the Michigan 
boy, our study, hae a voice that is heard, eyes that 
see, ears that hear, and a will that wills. The 
teacher ought to be more familiar with the phe- 
ncmena of child life than he is with any printed 
books. How long shall we grope in darkness; 
how many generations of immortal minds shall be 
distorted, or their genius defeated, before we shall 
conceive that schools were made for children, and 
not children for schools; that the great object in 
teaching is to help each child to a sound mind and 
a sound body, with all the noble natural traits of 
the mind left directed and inspired, not defeated ? 
Training for citizenship in a republic is the pri- 
mary, intermediata, and highest work of a nation's 
teachers. Disciplinary as is the study of mathe- 
matics, cultivating as are the classics, enriching as 
is the study of the sciences, still infinitely more 
vital to a nation’s life is the study of that science 
which finds its climax in that wise saying, ‘‘ Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation.’’ 

Tuesday forenoon was 


College Session. 

Prof. Richard Hudson of Michigan University 
read a paper upon ‘Preparation in History for 
College Work,’’ in which he strongly favored a 
more thorough study of general history, which he 
thinks preferable to English history, including 
American history. ‘The mere memorizing of 
books should be abolished, and the pupil should 
catch the spirit and inspiration of the people 
and times he is studying. Historical study is 
ineffective becanse we are willing to take things 
at second hand. Books are valuable only as they 
approach close to the original records. The teacher 
of history should have a special training, and 
school boards must be brought to understand that 
the ideal teacher of history cannot be obtained for 
$400 a year. 

Prof. C. EK. Barr of Albion College read a paper 
upon ‘* The Comparative Merits of the Lecture 
and Textbook Methods of Teaching.’’ ‘The aim 
of teaching is to make men and women of power, 
not machines. The textbook system tends to 
make us trust to the memory instead of a thorough 
understanding of the subject, while the lecture 
system does not give the disciplinary benefit the 
student ought to receive, ard which comes from 
the attrition of mind upon mind. The textbook 
hampers the original worker. A combination of 
the two systems produces the best results. 

At the close of the forenoon session 800 children 
from the fourth, fifth, and eixth grades of the 
Grand Rapids schools, were conducted into the 
church by Supt. W. W. Chalmers, and, undez 
the direction of Professor Shepard, teacher of 
music, gave a fine exhibition of the musical cult- 
ure the pupils are receiving in the public schools. 

The third half day was the 


Country School Session, 


and admirable papers were read by Secretaries 
R. A. Culver of Tekonsha, Orr Schurtz of Char- 
lotte, and C. L. Bemis of Ionia. The grading of 
the rural schools, the objects to be gained, and 
the difficalties to be encountered, were the themes 
of the various papers. Much has been accom- 
plished during the past year for the improvement 
of these schools, and the zeal and enthusiasm of 
the secretaries from all parts of the state give en- 
couraging indications for the future. 

The poet, Will Carleton of Brooklyn, formerly 
& Michigan boy, addressed the Association Tues- 
day evening. The chureh was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and the delight of the audience was 


lecture, involving the rendering of many of his 
pc ems, 

Daring Wednesday forenoon the Association at- 
tended to the necessary business of the session, 
heard several papers and discussions, and adjourned 
at noon so that all might reach their homes for 
Christmas. It was the largest meeting of teach- 
ers ever held in the state and one of the most enjoy- 
able and profitable of similar occasions. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year are : 

President—Orr Schurtz of Charlotte. 

Vice-Presidents—Supt. J. P. Simmons of Owos- 
so, and Supt. C. T. Grawn of Travers City. 

Secretary—Supt. E. M. Russell, Battle Creek. 

Treasurer—Sec. C. L. Bemis of Ionia. 

E. L. Brieas. 








MISSOURI MEETING. 

The teachers of northeastern Missouri convened 
in force in Hannibal, Dec. 29, 1890, and remained 
in session during the 30th and 31st. A pleasant 
reunion was held Monday evening. 

Tuesday morning the following papers were 
presented: ‘‘ Primary Reading,’’ by Miss Amelia 
Werhman of Louisiana,Mo. ‘‘Opening Exercises,’’ 
by Supt. W. W. Griffith of Chillicothe. 

In the afternoon there a general discussion of 
** School Etiquette.’? ‘Denominational and Pri- 
vate Schools, and their Relation to the Public 
School Ssstem’’ was the subject of a valuable 
paper by W. H. Pritchett of Paynesville. 

Pres. J. P. Blanton of the State Normal School, 
Kirksville, lectured in the evening upon ‘‘ The 
True and False in Education.”’ 

Wednesday morning the topic considered was 
‘*Uniform Course of Study for the District 
Schoole,’—A. L Green of Clark preeenting an 
able paper on the subject. 

In the afternoon *‘ The Kind of Prircipal we 
Assistants Like’’ was treated by Miss Louise 
Schmidt of Hannibal, and ‘‘ Grading and Classi- 
fication of our City Schoole,’’ by D, A. McMillan of 
Mexico, Mo. 

The cfficers of the meeting were: President— 
D. T. Gentry, Kirksville; Secretary—J. D. Wil- 
son, Cameron; Treasurer—A. L. Green, Clark; 
Railroad Secretary—L. McCartney, Hannibal. 

The officers elected for 1891 are: 

President—J. P. Blanton, Kirksville. 

Secretary—D. L. Roberts, Vandalia. 

Treasurer—A. P. Settle, Huntaville. 

Railroad Secretary—L. A. Martin, Chillicothe. 


NOTES. 

The next session of the Association will be held 
in Chillicothe, Dee. 29, 30, 31, 1891. 

The most prominent feature of the program 

was the leeture of President Blanton of the State 
Normal School at Kirksville. It was one of the 
best efforts of this gentleman on the lecture plat- 
form, and was enjoyed by a large and attentive 
audience. 
Superintendent McMillan of the public schools 
of Mexico, Mo , opposed any general decrease of 
the length of our common school work from eight 
years to seven. He wonld have the course so 
planned that strong pupils could complete it in 
seven, or even six years, but would have the ordi- 
nary eight sub-divisions for the average pupil. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the meet- 
ing was an excursion to the celebrated Hannibal 
Cave, about two miles from the city. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


VERMONT. 


Luella J. Kingsley of Brandon has been elected 
by the Webster ( Mars.) School Board. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The State Board of Education has elected « ffi- 
cers and committees for the eneuing year as follows : 
Secretary, J. W. Dickinson; clerk and treasurer, 
C. B, Tillinghast; agents, G. A. Walton, G. H. 
Martin, J. T. Prince, G, T. Fletcher, A. W. 
Edson, H. T. Bailey: Visitors —normal school at 
Bridgewater, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer and G. 
I. Aldrich; at Framingham, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells and Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner: at Salem, Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Capen and Mr. Aldrich; at Westfield, 
M. B. Whitney and A. P. Stone; at Worcester, 
E. B. Stoddard and Mr. Stone; normal art school, 
Dr. Miner and Mrs. Welle. An executive and 
legislative committee and committees on finance, 
schools and institutions for the deaf, blind, and 
feeble minded were also elected. 

The English High School, Cambridge, issues in 

neat form, an order of exercises with the names of 
committee, teachers, and the calendar of the year, 
in connection with that of the manual training 
school. 
Principal C. W. Ruic of the West Stockbridge 
high school was married reeently to Miss Sadie 
Lasher, a Bennington (Vt.) teacher. 

Mr. Fred E. Chapman of Cambridge has been 





commensurate with its size as they listened to bis 








9 Appleton Street, Boston. 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 


Sweavides thorough instruction in the LIne, or 
vo qed, System of gymnastics to men and women 
a desire to make themselves competent to direct 
with #8la, orto conduct physical training in schools 
1; #0 educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 
“ oy pee by safe and effective methods. 
: 8 authorized e 
Soston School Committee. ieee ww 


1889. 


CLAES J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden), 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy and 
Phystology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
tional and Medical Gymnastics. 

EmMA L. CALL, M. D., Atnaces Physician New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
ana Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 
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been separated because the health 





So Keats describes the lovers in “ Isabella.” 
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“Twin roses by the zephyr blown apart, 
Only to meet again more close, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other’s heart.” 


Many lovers have 
of the lady in the case failed. No 


man finds attraction in a woman who is subject to nervous excitability, 


exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing, nervous 
symptoms, commonly attendant upon functional derangement 


and 


organic diseases peculiar to women. 
The remedy for all such maladies is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 


tion. 


As a soothing and strengthening nervine it is unequaled. 


As an 


invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to the uterine organs as weil as to 


the whole system. 


Contains no alcohol to inebriate ; no sugar or syrup 
to derange digestion ; a legitimate medicine, not a beverage. 


For all displacements, as prolapsus, retroversion, anteversion and 


flexions, causing weak and aching back, bearing-down sensations, ulcera- 
tion, unnatural discharges and kindred ailments, the “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion ” is an unequaled remedy, and the only guaranteed one. 


You only pay for the good you get in using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 


Prescription. 
Can you ask more ? 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 





elected director of music to succeed Nathan Lin- 
colr. He has had experience as a teacher of music 
in common schools, but his principal business of 
late years has been the teaching of teachers in 
clasees, by lectures, in institutes, conventions, and 
summer schools. He is an accomplished musician, 
a good organist, fine soloist, and his election is 
considered a great acquisi:ion to the school forces 
of Cambridge. 

The School Board of New Bedford held its first 
meeting January 6, and reélected Supt. William E. 
Hatch, increasing his salary $250. Blanche I. 
George of Boston as elected Supervisor of 
Drawing at a salary of $1200. 

epainabie dedicated a new school building 
Jan. 8, with addresses by George H. Martin, John 
Price, Rassell Sturgis and Nathan B. Sargent. 

Newton has voted to purchase $70 worth of 
guns for the school batalion. 


RHODE IsLAND. 
Vice Principal of W. D. Baker of Woonsocket 
High School bas accepted the principalship of 
Grafton (Mass.) High School. 





TEACHERS Ate IntaOnucED 


TO SCHOOL. 
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SUBSTITUTE. 


A grammar master of successful experience will 
substitute in eastern Massachusetts. 
ddress SUBSTITUTE, 





lectures on subjects pertaining to gymnastics. 





Special 
For information address Miss Homans, at the School. 





Care N. £. Journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Not Very Robust: ‘‘ Our postman is as thin 
as a match.’’ 

“T’ve noticed it. I actually took him for a 
walking match the other day.’’—Pittsburg Dis. 





ALLOW ME to add my tribute to the efficacy of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. I was suffering from a severe 
attack of influerza and catarrh and was induced 
to try your remedy. The resvit was marvelous. 
I could hardly articulate, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the catarrhal symptoms and my hoarse- 
ness disappeared, and I was able to sing a beavy 
role in Grand Opera with voice unimpaired. I 
strongly recommend it to all singers.—Wm. H. 
Hamilton, Leading Basso of the C. D. Hess 
Grand Opera Co. 


— Sarah Bernhardt isn’t English, is she?’’ 
asked the judge. 

** No,”’ replied the major; ‘‘ why do you ask ?’’ 

‘* Her serpent got angry the other day, and she 
dropped her asp irate.’’— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


CONSUMPTION CUBED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable ptaene | for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a i, and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent pw tay with 

r, W. A. 
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‘© At my finger’s ends’’—One of Esterbrook’s 
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THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR, 
BOSTON TO JACKSONVILLE, VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that commencing Monday, January 5th, 1891, a 
Pallman Sleeping Car will be placed in service be- 
tween Boston and Jacksonville, viathe New York 
& New England Railroad and the steamer 
** Maryland ’’ route. The car will leave Boston at 
7.00 P. M., and go through to Jacksonville on the 
fast Southern mail. Returning, the car will ar- 
rive in Boston at 6.50 A. M. rie 

This arrangement greatly improves the facilities 
of Southern travel from points in New England. 

For tickets and berths, apply to agent Peunsy!- 
vania Railroad Co., 205 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 





THE GOOD results which sometimes follow the 
combination of several competing business inter- 
ests, were the subject of some instructive remarks 
by George R. Cathcart, of the American Book 
Poblishing Company, when we met the writer a 
few days ago. This company is an amalgamation 
of three school-bo:k publishing houses in New 
York, and one from Cincinnati. When it was 
formed, the prediction was freely made that the 
price of school books would go up. Mr. Cathcart 
says, however, that so far from this being the case, 
their enlarged facilities have enabled them to put 
the price of school books down from ten to twenty 
per cent. He further says that competing firms 
have been obliged to follow suit, with the result 
that the New York Board of Education, which 


the Brooklyn Board, which purchases $40,000, and 
the Philadelphia Board, which is a customer to 
the extent of $30,000 have all been benefited to 
the extent of many thousands of dollars. He 
added they had made this reduction ¥ for keeps, 
and not on the bargain-coun'er principle.— New 
York Tribune. 








— New England, 1890. First Author: ‘Ah! 
Good morning, Seribbler. Where to?’ Second 


England to gather materials for a new novel. The 
scene will be laid in the land of the Pilgrims. 
Firat Author: ‘* What is it to be a French-Cana- 
dian romance or an Irish story ?’—New York 
Weekly. 

— Have the Classics gone?—She: “‘Is Mr. 
Johnson’s engagement with that Boston girl bro- 
ken off?’ He: * Yes.”’ She: ‘‘ What was the 
cause?’ He: ‘‘She quoted from Ovid in one of 
her letters, and Jobnson telegraphed her for the 
cipher.’’—Life. 





A GIRL WORTH HAVING. 


A few weeks ago, I read in your paper Mr. 
Morehead’s experience in the Plating Business, in 
which he cleared $167 85 in a month; but I beat 
that, if lam a girl. I sent ashe directed and gota 
Plater, and cleared $208 17 in one month. Can any 
of your readers beat this? You can get spoons, forks, 
or jewelry to plate at every house. Send $3to W. H. 
Griffith & Co., Zanesville, Ohio, ard they will send 
you a Plater, and you can make money enough in 
three hours to pay fur it; or address them for circu- 
lars. There is plenty of work to do in both city and 
pe pon A then why should any person be poor or out 
of employ ment with such an opportunity at hand. I 
hope my experience will help «thers as much as Mr. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


— Those who listened to the admirable talks 
before the last meeting of the Maseachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Clab, will be attracted by the 
title of President Dwight’s paper in the January 
Forum, in which he tells of the ‘¢ Formative Ia- 
flaences’’ of his own life. It is a most helpful 
article. Edmund Gosse has an able argument on 


Author: ‘I’m starting on a trip through New! the subject ‘‘ Is Verse in Danger,” referring to the 


roduction of more poetry, rather than to the love 
er respect for our present, standard poets. 
‘‘ The Division of Africa”’ is a timely article by 
Prof. Emile de Laveleye. ‘‘An entire continent 
has taken its place in the economic and social 
world, precisely as if it had just been discovered, 
is the closing statement of this valuable study. 
Rev. J. C. Price, who is probably as well versed 
as any one at the present time in the great negro 
problem, in an article on the question, D es the 
Negro seek Social Equality ?’’ shows that * The 
negro has no disposition to force a social alliance 
with the whites.’’ This is a most able reply to 
Senator Morgan of Alabama, who took the grounc 
that ‘‘ To concede to the negro his civil and politi- 
cal rights is to grant him social equality.” W. S. 
Lilly, taking for his text Voltaire’s statement, We 
are here for liberty and property,”’ discusses 
‘The Shibboleth of Liberty,’ from the stand- 
point that ‘‘ Property is liberty realized. Liberty 
is most commonly conceived as the power of doing 
what one likes with one’s own.’’ Dr. Austin Fiint’s 
article on ‘‘ The Revolution in Medicine,”’ is of es- 
pecial interest at the present time, treating as it does 
of Dr. Koch’s lymph. ‘‘ The coming Billionaire,”’ 
by Thomas J. Shearman, contains the facts and 
figures for much serious thought. ‘‘ Conservative 


‘The Manufacture of Ancestors,” by John ), 


Champlin, Jr. ‘Reform in Railway Construo. 
tion,” by Oberlin Smith, and “‘ The Revolt against 
Matrimony,” by Eliza Lynn Linton, are all ar. 
ticles which the student of modern life and prob. 
lems will read with interest and prc fit. New York : 
Forum Publishing Co. $5.00 a year. 


— The ever-weloome St. Nicholas has » January 
issue of rare excellence. Charles Dadley War. 
ner opens the number with “A Talk Abont 
Reading,’”’ which is thoroughly sensible and en- 
joyable. An article which should be read by all 
teachers is on *‘A Great Industrial School,” in 
which H. M. Neale describes in a clear attractive 
way the workings of the Pratt Institute, established 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. in 1887. The boyhood of 
Michael Angelo is sketched by Alexander Black, 
and a portrait of ‘‘ The Young Michael Angelo’ 
is given as a frontispiece. There are several serials 
by J. T. Trowbridge, Noah Brooks, and Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison, poems by Celia Thaxter, and other well- 
known writers; and no end of delightful pictures, 
St. Nicholas is $3.00 a year. New York: The 


d| Century Co. 


— The January issue of the Eclectic Magazine 
is one of rare interest, as it contains papers of great 
acientific valae by the most eminent men of the 
Old World. The frontispiece is a fine steel engray- 
ing of Alesandria. Professor Huxley contributes 


a paper on ‘ Pre-Historic Man,’’ which students 
will take pleasure in reading. Mr. H. H. John- 
ston discusses the ‘“ Development of Tropical 
Africa under British Avuspices,” a subject of 
timely interest. ‘‘ Ouida’’ talks of Modern Flor- 
ence, and Mrs. Lynn Linton bas something to say 





about social tendencies under the title of ‘‘ Modern 
































buys $50,000 worth of supplies from his concern ; | Morehead’s « id me. LauRA B——, | Progress,” by the Rev. Dr. George D. Boardman. 
Some Recent Publications. 
Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
Coral and Coral Islands. Dana Dodd Mead & Co N Y $5.00 
Electricity in Daily Life. . ° Chas Scribner’s Sons N Y 3 00 
The Prevailing Types of Philosophy. McCosh ” ” 4 ” 15 
ae pong of SY an. ° ° Perataee 2 wat Ay me oO NY : + 
he Earl of Beaconsfieid. roude arper Bros . 
Burning Questions. Gladden The Century CoN Y 1 50 T ba E PO S | T l VE 4 U A E. 
A Successful Man. ° ° ° ° ° Gordon J B Lippincott Co Phila 1 00 
A Mystery of New Orleans: Solved by New Methods. Holcombe “ ve oo 1.00 ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 
The Dream of a Modest Prophet. . ° ° Leggett ” ” - 100 
qemene ee oe Aoog » ° a. yr eng y NY 1 7 
e New Year’s Peace and other Poems. urtle othrop Co Boston ‘ 
‘The Philosophy of American Literature. White Ginn & Co Boston 35 H} x< } : R OC L = HK) = 
Good Night Poetry. _ ° ° Garrison ” oe - 70 
.Practicai Plane and Solid Geometry. Morris Longmans, Green Co N Y .80 —-= 763 = 
Swiss Travel. ‘ ° ° ° Parry ag = ees .80 
The System of the Stars. Clerke “ ow 7.00 a 
Geography of Europe. . Sime Macmillan & Co, N ¥ .80 
—a Anabasis. be sia vs se 40 g 
choo as. ° ° artholomew - sa " 3 00 ‘ 
Stories of the Olden Time. Cheney Lee & Shepard, Boston 1.25 including ‘THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS.”’ 
sane nnaeanRmEREET “maceimeennememnamnciiaes Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. tet Paper; price 25 cents. 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. NE\ , 7 KODAKS Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day 
avo img in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some_appropriate 
Messrs Longmans, Green & Co., 15 East Six- exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
teenth St., New York City have added the well- “ You press A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 
known ‘‘ Rivington’’ list of School and College 
Text-Books to their own, making a classified list the button 
of great excellence. It includes the standard ATHROISES 
works on English History and Government, Gen- we do the — i a es" => an = 
eral History, Ancient and Modern, and a series of Th A ° Fl W hi to ’ Bi thd 
Epochs of American History,—under the able rest.” e merican ag. | as 10g n Ss ir ay. 


editorship of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Har- 
vard College. Three volumes are now ready. In 
the Department of Geography, Longmans’ School 
Geography for North America, by Geo. C. Chis. 


holm, M. A. and C. H. Leete A. M. is a notable 
work. In its treatment of America, and especially 
of the United States, the book differs materially 
from the text-books most in use. Radical de- 
parture has been made from the method usually 
followed, in that a separate description of each 
state and territory is intentionally omitted, and 
the chief weight laid upon the United States asa 
whole. Thus is avoided the inevitable similarity 
of description, and the exceeding tiresomeness of 
having to consider as separate geographical wholes 
some fifty subdivisions which are in but few cases 
separated from those adjoining by boundaries at 
all geographical, and which have, moreover, no 
real differences in their political constitution. The 
firm also have the best Atlases for school and 
students’ use. Their list in English Grammar and 
Composition is very full as is the department of 
English Literature and School Classics, Supple- 
mentary Reading books, etc. In Greek, Latin, 
French,German, the list embraces the best known 
authors. In Science the Elementary Science Man- 
uals for school and college use are unequaled. 
School officers and teachers who desire to become 
acquainted with the best educational books should 
send to Lonzmans, Green & Co. for their new 
classified list. Address 15 East 16th St., New 
York City. 





ON the third cover page, each week of THE 
JOURNAL will be found the announcements of 
The Berlitz School of Methods of Teaching 
Modern Languages, which will give the list of the 
books edited and published by Mr. Berlitz and his 
associates. Mr. Berlitz has founded his schools in 
all of the leading cities of America and also in 
Berlin,Germany, and in Paris, France. The method 
of teaching is unique and natural. During the in- 
struction the pupil hears and speaks only the lan- 
guage he is to learn. The effect of this is firet 
that he is enabled to follow, without difficulty, 
even rapid conversation in the foreign tongue, and 
second, that he thoroughly acquires the pronunci- 
ation as well as the various expressions used in 








Seven New Styles and Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 





For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 








forming the assertion, question, or command. A 
recent writer says that letters have been received 
by Prof. M. D. Berlitz from European educators 
(some even from Russia and Finland), commend- 
ing the books written by him and inviting him to 
establish branches of his schools in Europe. The 
method of which Mr. Berlitz is the author, has, 
without any special publicity, obtained extraordi- 
nary success, al proof of which is that the Berlitz 
School has extended its branches over a number of 
cities, and instructs at present more than fifteen 
hundred pupils. The method is endorsed by 
Bishop Littlejohn, Homer B. Sprague, Grand 
Forks, South Dakota, and many other men 
prominent in educational matters. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York Ci 
ave Baggage Express and Onstage Hire, and aed 
S Ao Union Horst, opposite Grand Cen- 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
— per day. European plan. ihiovenens and sti 


dern Laettpnn nl a 
supp the best. Horse cars, 
tages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Totel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 














THE KINDERGARTEN, &,=2=™. 


school, Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions. etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50 year. On trial, 3 months, 30c, 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 Lasalle 8t., Chicago. 








Compiled by W 


A Manual of 30 pages. 


ARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper ; price, 20 cents. 





EXERCISES -- ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. : $ : 


Paper ; price, 25 cents. 


A very complete Manual of 64 pages. 





The Geographical News of the Year. 


EDITED BY GILMAN C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Paper. ° e ° e ° 


e ° Price, 20 cts. 


_ This pamphlet contains the new matter that has been added to the 1890-91 edition of Fisher's 
Essentials of Geography. It contains all the important geographical news of the year. 





Che Any subscriber to the “Journal of Education” will receive all of 
the above Manuals for 75 cents, 





tg All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED, 
Ten of each first-class Primary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar teachers, for New England positions. 
Salaries, $8 $10, and $12 per week. Normal gradu- 


ates preferred. poly to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 
In a first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 





strong character, extensive culture, and successful | 


experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is a member of the Baptist church: Such 
& candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 
able position, by ap lying immediately to 
TRA ORCUTT, Icanager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A partial or entire interest in a first class Business Cor 
lege located in a western city. Said college i umani of 
in successful operation for 21 years; has = womeD 
many hundred of progressive young men aD ation. 
interested in its wellare ; is now in full eg income 
with 125 students in attendance. The gross !ner 
has ranged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annul. i, 
school property invoices at about $2.50. — | can be 
rented. The personal property and good-will Caf 
purchased at reasonable figures, in part or 


y the proper party. AR NUTT, Manager, 
N. E 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
5 Somerset St, Boston. 


— 


o% 
Dp. 





(THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EpUCAT 
Register now. | 3 Somerset St., Bosto 
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Catarrh 


Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to Jonreclt and family to obtain the means 


of a certain cure before it _is too late. This 
to Prof. J. 


ou can 


A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you 
for preparing the best and surest remedy ever discovered for t 


easily do by selding a self addressed stamped envelo 
eae, by return mail, a copy of the original reeine 


e cure of Catarrh in all its various stages. 


Over one million cases of this dreadful, disgusting, and oftentimes fatal disease have been cured permanently 


during the last five years by the use of this medicine. 
save you from the 


cure. [eo ress 


Write to-day for this FRE h 
eath toils of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longe’, if you Any and permanent 
w) Add Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


Its timely use may 








Topsy-Turveydom. The article on ‘‘ Customs,’ 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, is entertaining and sug- 
gestive. The anonymous article, ‘* Deep-Sea 
Fish,”’ is really by that most entertaining writer, 
Grant Allen. Another popular scientific article 
on ‘‘ Dew’ is by J. G. McPherson, F. R. S. E., 
and a very interesting paper on ‘‘ The Science of 
Old Age,’’ by Dr. Schofield, tells us how life can 
be greatly prolonged by simple means within the 
reach of all. 


is ably discussed by Dr. Edward Berdoe. There 


are two other articles of superior interest, long | 
and short, including the ending of TolstGi’s story, | 


‘* Work while ye have the Light.’’ EK. R. Pelton, 
25 Bond Street, New York. Terms, $5 per year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. 


— Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, Vol. I, 
No. I, January 1891, is the initial number of this 
new venture. It is confined to topics relating to 
geography and contains what every teacher and 
student desires to know, the latest authentic in- 
formation, presented in an attractive form. 


The editors promise that the facts shall be care- 
fully collected and verified, which will give confi- 
dence in the reliability of the magazine. The 
illustrations are a desirable feature, and the maps 
will show all changes made if the boundary lines of 
countries, ete. The present number contains over 
twenty short articles by eminent geographical stu- 
dents, nearly balf of which have illustrations, 
maps, ete. The ‘‘ Young Folks Geographic Cor- 
ner’’ is admirably adapted for supplementary 
reading in echeola on geographical topies. J. S. Kel- 
tie, furnishes an article on ‘‘ Geography in German 
Schocle,’”’ aud W. S. T. Imlay one on ‘* The 
Newspaper in the Class Room,’’ that contains val- 
uble hints to teachers. The Record of the Geo 
graphical Progress is a very excellent featare. 
We hope this new magezine will be ably sustained, 
as the study of geography covers a vast range of 
useful investigation. Ita domain is full of phe- 
nomena that has been eadly neglected in this 
country. Price $2.00 a year. Cyrus C. Adame 
of the New York Sun is the Editor-in-Chief, ably 
aided by a staff of specialists. Wm. M. & J. C 
Goldthwaite, 107 Nassau St.. New York. 


— The Overland Monthly for January, 1891 be- 
gins the twenty-third year of its existence.~ It is 
the leading first-class msegazine of the Pacific 
Coast. It occupies a unique place in the history of 
American pioneer Jiterature, and has done valiant 
service for the development of the vast far 


West. It is has always been ably conducted, and 
the present number gives evidence cf greater 
usefulness than ever. The stories, poems, sketches 
and descriptive articles rank among the very best 
for originality and special romantic interest. The 
social and indastrial problems are treated with 
decided ability. The close relations now existing 
between the East and the West, enable this mag- 
azine to do much to promote the welfare of each 
section. We are informed that the Overland 
Monthly for 1891 wiil be better and more fully 
illustrated than it has ever been. $400 a year. 
Single number, 35 centa. The Overland Monthly 
Publishing Company, 420 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, California. 


— Babyhood begins the new year with every ap- 
pearance of prosperity. Its table of contents is 
unusually varied. ‘‘ Home Gymnas'ics for Young 
Children,’’ by Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, will first 


attract attention. ‘This shows, by the aid of illus- 
tration, how easily the health and strength of 
children can be promoted by systematic exercise. 
In the department of Heme [ostruction, there is 
& suggestive article on ‘‘ The First Month in 
French,’’ an illustration of a practical method of 
teaching young children a foreign language. The 
“Nursery Problems,’ with their fall answers, 
‘* Baby’s Wardrobe,’”’ and ‘‘ Nursery Helps and 
Novelties,’ are other features of value to all 
parents of young children. 15 cents a number; 
$1.50 a year. Babyhood Publishing Co., 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

St. Nicholas, for January; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

_Babyhood, for voueesy ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
York: Babyhood Publishing Co. 

The Nationalist, for January; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: Nationalist Educational Association. 

The Treasury for Pastor and People, for January; 
terms, $2 50a year. New York: E. B. Treat & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute; terms, 
$5 00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 


for January; terms, $1.50a year. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. 


New 

















PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. u 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use fe 
in time, Bold by druggists. 


re f 4 
CONSUMPTION ¥” 


9 CTS 


Sones OF HISTORY. 
KR By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, we 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 





** Dr. Koch’s Consumption Cure”’ | 





. 

Publishers. 
_ Boston Foreign Book Store. 
| _ Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
| Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M D. Berlitz & 
|Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
| Sauveur ; &c., &c. 
| Rich stock of Imported and American Books ip 
| the vere and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
|ces. Catalogues on Tay 
CARL SCHOENHOER, 
| Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








New French Books. 

First Course im French Conversation. By 
Prof. CH4s P. DoCROQUET. 12mo0, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HEcTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Ww. R. JENKINS, 
. Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

Any French or English | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 
Text-book published. { NEW YORK. 





The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year. Published by 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Square, N.Y. Ciry. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


Time Table of the Heavens. 


Children “ tell the stars’? with Royal Hill’s beauti 
ful work, The Stars and Constellations, which 
describes and maps out all seen by naked eye, and 
supplies perpetual time table whereby all may iden 
= the stars, etc.. at = 

eautifully bouad. any illustrations. Large 
square book. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y 


*. DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graphic COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t., Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘Ni. °vonw’ 


NEW YORE, 

Anderson’s Ekistories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessous in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Uutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., zvhilad. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Sonigemery = Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Aritb. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 
A Complete History of Britain 


THE EMPIRE: and the British People. Beau- 


ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its papagragne of uniformly easy length, 
ita paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in Mya a for books you 
may n Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1™ AND 77 WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s 


Latest, Best and Cheapest Family Atlas of the World. 
First in the field with 1890 Consus Returns. Over 
$53.00 worth of Maps alone. Latest railruad changes. 
Over 300 pages Maps, Diagrams, Statistics, Gazetteer, 
etc. 89,827 lines of Index, describing 40,000 more 
places than anv other cheap atlas. Portraits, Auto 
graphs and Biographical Sketches of each President, 
and all the Siguers of the Declaration of Indepen 
dence, together with history of each Presidential Cam 














60w 











ign. Sells at Sight; beginners averaging 50 
ope sperweek, Popular price, $3.75, A 1 terms and 
e\clusive territory to good workers. Outfit, including 
complete Atlas, sent prepaid for $2.00 


RAND, MeVALLY & CO., 323 Broadway, N. Y. City 


00 t 250 00 A MONTH can be 

a 0 »™ made working for us. 
‘erecns preferred whocan furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 


itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2600 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 








NOBMAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
IN COOKING, CLAY MODELING. AND 
EDUCATIONAL SEWING. 

Normal School of Domestic Sciences & Industrial Arts, 
B. Y.W.C.A., cor. Appleton and Berkeley Sts., 
BosTon, MAss. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 
Me to register? That is after all tho main question with teachers. They know the best 
IT PAY places are filled by Agencie*, aud that sume men and women are thereby promoted 
with great rapidity. But a many teachers register and do not get places. How 
can a teacher tell beforehand whe' her the Two Dollars is a wise investment ?— Well. in the first place, he can’t tell 
f-rsure. There is an element of risk in all investments, If a man wants to be absolutely on the safe side he must 
never spend a penny except for the bread that he eats and the clothes that he wears, and he must buy them over 
the counter, getting them when he pays for them. An Agency may be a good thing. and a good — for you, and 
yet fail to get youa place the first year ortwo. But there are certain genera! principles for : hore who u: derstand 
that some investment: are wise even when they do not positively ensure immediate returns which an experience 
of eight years makes us think fundamental. (1) It get another through it. An Agency is held re- 
doesn’t pay /azy teachers to register. They may get sponsible for its candidates, and it keeps a sha 
one place through an Agency, but thev will never watch on their work after they are placed. (2) 
doesn’t pay for teachers who have t roved failures to regi*tcr. Some teachers seem to think that this is what an 
Agency is for: to provide * laces among strangers for those who can’t get places where they are known. Not a bit 
of it: the Agency usually fiods out what your record is. (3) It doesn’t pay greet teachers to register, who want to 
get twice as much falary as they can earn. We try to get for teachers all their ee i and experience fairly 
deserve. but we should be very sorry to put a $500 teacher into a 810CO place. e have daties to school boards as 
well as to teachers. (4) It doesn’t pay vaci/lating teachers to register. Our worst trouble is with teachers who ask 
for a certain kind of place and then refuse it when offered. But apart-from 
those four classes, we believe it pays every teacher to register, and to voy regis- TO REGISTER ? 
tered. It doesn’t follow that you will get anew wlace ye te or next year, though 
that is probable, but t¢ seeps you 1m the line of promotion, and when just your niche falls vacant you will be put into ir, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








The Best Agency to Join 


Is the one'most likely to aid you in securing a desirable position Tbe Agency most likely to assist youisthe 
one that has an established patronage. During the last four years no Agency has done more to earn the 
confidence of the best schools and colleges throughout the country than the School and College Bureau of 
Elmhurst (Chicago), 11 Among our regular patrons are City Schools, Academies, Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, Chureh Schools, &c., that accept teachers recommended by us without further reference. For proof 


of ovr claims, read our Manual of testimonials. 
ddress C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST. ILL. 


Facts Worth Considering When a teacher contemplates joining an Educational Bureau, 


he wants to know whether the orgauization is of recent origin 
and likely soon to discontinue work or whether it is established and reliable. He wants to know also it it 
fills any positions; avd if so, where and what grades. And he especially wants to know whether his 
chances of securing a position will be one in ten or one in athousand. We have been in the Bureau busi- 
ness since 1884. Since then we have known ten teachers’ agencies in Penn., to make their, announcements 
and disappear, some after only a few months experience. We are so well established that we can devote 
all our time to the interests of our teachers, and are in no way connected with school supplies, books, 
papers, etc. Out of the first 500 applicnonts who registered with us, we got positions for 443, women 
faring equally as wellasthe men. The highest salary for the men was $2200; for women, $950 The aver- 
— salary for the men was $814; for the women $370. Of the 500, 361 re-registered with us, thus unmistak- 
ably showing their satisfaction with our work. In 1889 (our 6th yam) we located all but 6 of our resistered 
applicants; and in 1890 (7th year) we located all but 4 of our registered applicants. Our success is no 
secret; it is the result of unlimited and direct correspondence with school authorities. Write for circulars 
and blanks, giving an account of your qualifications Address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 350 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Several Normal graduates (ladies) for Primary and Grammar positions in Massachusetts, at salaries 
ranging from $10 per week to $€00 per year. If you can show us that you bave done or are capable of do!n 
successful work, we can recommend you at once for desirable positions. We have alsoon our books severa 
vacancies for men in High and Grammar Schoo! principalships. Call or write for particulars. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHFRS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 

WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, ST. PAUL. 




















Tue New Enetano Burequ or Enucarion, 
3 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


This Bureau ts the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


Room s, 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rvs will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by sfecial delivery letter, “for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 
of labor. Circulars and blanks sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 








FOR REGISTRATION. 

BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 

LARGE BUSINESS, Vile 


and | NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI- 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 

Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURR, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom. 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. | 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 BrsLe House, 
4th Av. and 8th S&St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 


Desiring to sccure first-class situations should 
dress 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


EGISTER WITH THE 
R NEW ENGLAND 


A 








BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
HigmAM ORCUTT, Manager. 








TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE. 
OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST, 
CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS, 


P.V. HUYSSOON, Mgr. (late R. E Avery), 
Americas School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


s 5 

The New American Teachers’ Agency 
Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
and patrons. Nowisthe time for teachers to register 
to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
teacher costs only thatrouble of writing a letter. 

Centre of business near the ceatre of population of 
the U. 8. Address for information, 

Cc. B. RUGGLES, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Union Teachers’ Agency. 


(Established 1880.) 


Teachers wanted at once for good positions. 
Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. 
Send stamp for application blank to 
H. M, HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
52 Lafayette Place, 
NE YORK CITY. 





WANTED, 
For important positions in schools and colleges, first- 
class teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musical 
Department. Appr once to 

I M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E. Bureau of Education, 





*00 SONGS fot A% veDs Stamp. tous 4 Torre, Kao, O 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE: {2 Se,cotanventeuret & 


rected and revised; but sometimes important changes occur w 
ing into pupils’ hands. To meet such a contingency we ha 
ence the results of the Federal Census of 1890. A cop 
to any person using one of the geographical publications of the 


EcLectic GEOGRAPHIES. 


Eclectic Elementary Ceography. 82pp. 55 cts. 


i i i lace in the past 
These books have been prepared to meet the various geographical changes which | have taken plac ! 
coveries of portions of Africa, Australia, and America; an increased knowledge of the influences affecting climate ; 


latest statistics, as well as the changes in methods of instruction. 


The maps present with the greatest accuracy the results of the latest investigations and explorations. A’ 
vy : d depressions ; of the different temperatures and velocities of the Gulf Stream ; 


the density of the population in different parts of the world ; climate, local time, 


these maps are the representation of elevations and ¢ 

comparative areas and populations of the grand divisions ; 

and local latitudes. 

Eclectic Elementary Geography. Small 4to boards. 82 pages. 
Though designed as an introduction to the study of geography, and 


the subject—mathematical, physical, and political. 


In addition to the above the list of the American Book Company includes also the following popular and standard series of geographies : 
Appletons’, Barnes’s, Harper’s, Niles’s, and Swinton’s. 
Correspondence with reference to the introduction of these books is cordially invited. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. 
137 Walnut street. 


NEW YORK. 
S06 and SOS Broadway. 


avor of the American Book Company to 
At Age nd other publications thoroughly cor- 
hile a book is being printed or is pass- 
ve tabulated in convenient form for refer- 
y of this sheet will be sent without charge 
AmerIcAN Book CoMPANY. * 


(‘T'wo- 
Eclectic Complete Geography. 114 pp. $1.20. 


Eclectic Complete Geography. 4to, boards. 

For higher grades of public schools and for private schools and semina- 
. ries. In the chapters on political geography, in addition to a careful de- 
adapted to the comprehension of yong children, this book covers the entire .-+i tion of physical features,the characteristic occupation of the inhabitants, 
subject, touching upon and explaining the salient points in each branch of and the forms of government, spicial stress is laid upon their contribution 
to the world’s commerce. 


Book §feries:) 


decade, such as dis - 


Among the special features i. 
the 


114 pages. 


, CHICAGO. 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 





Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, ‘The Elements of Laboratory Work: 


MUSIC COURSE. 
COURSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Young Folks’ Library. 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. | 
Welsh’s Grammars. | 
Stowell’s Physiology. 


HAND CRAFT. 


By Joun D. Sutc.irFe, 
Of the Manchester (Eng.) Recreative Evening Classes. 


6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 


NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Choice New Text-books and Helps for 
nearly every branch of School 
and College Work. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 





A text-book embodying a system of pure mechanical art without the aid of machinery, being an 


English exposition of a 
SLOJD, 


as cultivated in Sweden, and generally adopted by all Scandinavian people, to their great 
advantage. 


Jn strong linen binding, fully illustrated, ONE DOLLAR. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO.,, 
§2 LAFAYETTE PLacs, NEW YORK. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HORACE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Iilustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; # Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well asa fullset of Questions 
on Text aud Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; 

A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 
Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO. 

364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. j 





a Low Price 


Pub’rs, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Emerson (lormerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


HARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PrestpEnt, 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 


Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Ex ion. i 
practical work in every department. Degrees oonibered. siti a oo 


ta Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC CLASSES. 
No. 5 Park Street (Room 2), Bosten. 


Every Saturday, Beginning Jan. 10, 


FoR PRIMARY SCHOOL WORK, 1.30 to 2 20. FoR GRAMMAR SCHOOL Work, 2.30 to 3.20. 
For HiGH SCHOOL WORK AND ADVANCED PART SINGING, 3.30 to 4.20. 


Hi. K. HOLT, Lexington, Mass. 


The Library of American Literature. 


Should bein the handsof ¢ 
paid Prices low, tu 








For terms, address - . . ° ° ® 





By E. C. STEDMAN 
AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON. 


. Delivered complete; express 
& CO.,3 E. 14th St., KEW YORK. 


very American pat 


rlus Cas Avenls Wanicd. CHAS. L. WEOSTER 





A COURSE OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


By A. G EARL, M.A., F.0.S.. 
Science Master at Tunbridge School. 


With fifty-seven diagrams and numerous exercises, 
and questions. 
Pp. xii.-179. Crown 8vo. $1.40. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Cv., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


Vala Works 
EDUCATION. 





History---Theory---Practice. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued ; and others by 


BAIN, 
SPENCER, 
SULLY 
JOHONNOT, and 
GREENWOOD. 


For full descriptive list address 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


MEMORY. 


_ An efficient system of memory devel 
G. Leland, F.R.S.L., etc., in six — by Chas. 


I. The Maste 
II. Quickness o Perception. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 
V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on t 7 
ens he system mailed 





of Memorizing. 


Most Worthy Books for Pur 


new boundaries, the | Song C 


lase 
CHOICE & POPULAR ALTO SONGS, 


83 songs, each one a gem. Price, $1 in heay 
$1 25 in boards, and $2 in gilt binding. *’) "et 


THE SONCS OF IRELAND. 


A new and carefully revised collection of the best 
and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of the best 
— 3s mw i = bright, spirited words 

songs. > Tr, $1 25 | i 
snd @f ip gilt binding.” PnPe™ 8* 25 In boards, 


Choice Song Collections. 
Classics. Vol.l. . oe cones 


47 

+ 34 of 
% 40 “ 
33 “ 


Songs ae 
Good Old Songs we Used to Sing. 115 
Choice Piano Cellections. 


‘OISNUI 380q ONY 
JO $U0]}90]109 o|QGENIvA CIB ITV 
00 Z$ “3113 QI01ID 


00° 1% ‘HOOG YoRe Jo v2}.1d 


Popular Dance Collection. 

Popular Piano Collection. 

Operatic Piano Collection. 19 operas 
Churehill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK OF EMINENT 

COMPOSERS. A handsome and useful book. $1. 





Any book matled, postpaid, for retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


CUT THIS OUT 


And hand it to your Choir Leader, because it is 


»WORTH 50 CENTS 


toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are 
devoted to 


CHOIR ANTHEMS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Literary portion of the Musical Visitor 
deals with all the live musical topics of the day, 
and has essays, criticisms, etc., of special interest 
to Choirs and Choir Leaders. 

IF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 
ONE DOLLAR, WE WILL SEND THE MUSICAL VISI- 
TOR TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write for 
terms to clubs of five or more. Sample copies of 
the **Musical Visitor,’’ 10 cents each. 

——PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Muastle Co., The John Church Co, 
w York, 


wo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 39 E, 16th St., Nev 








Historical Cards 
General History. 


TOPICS, QUESTIONS, and REFERENCES. 


These cards have been prepared by experienced 

teachers, and are designed or use in High and 
Preparatory Sc 3. 

There are two hundred cards. On each card there 
is a topic with outlines and questions. On the back 
of Ae 5 card reference is made to the leading His- 
tories used in the schools of the country, giving the 
page or pages in each on which tue subject !s ip 
anyway treated. Reference is also made to many 
books under the head of interesting reading. Thow, 
sands of references are cited. The cards are made 0 
strong stock and are 3%x5% inches in size. No 
teacher of History should be without these cards. 

Price, $1.00. tpaid, 

A. ‘M EDWARDS, LEWISTON, MAINE. 


Pratt Institute, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y- 


Music Department. The second term for bot 
day and evening classes for beginners and advance’ 
students will commence Jan. 5, 1891, and embrace 
the following subjects: Vocal Culture, Sight Real” 
ing, Musical Theory, and the art of teaching mus 
by fo Sol Fa meses. tion blanks. apply to 

or information, or apples OR ATT, Secretary: 


—— 


END for cur new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 











JAS. P, DOWNS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, N, Y. 


HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 
° NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


——_— 





Teachers Aids, 





We will send free to all applicants our 1¢" 


Catalogue of Teachers’ Helps. 


-N.E. PUBLISHING CO,, 3 Somerset St., Bost. 





SCHOOL 


All the American Bducational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, 


B 


code, mailed on application. 


END TRIAL ORDER TO 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR GO., Pabistes ani Bons, 740 & 749 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. _ 


with net and retail prices and telest@ 
Estimates on Library Lists. 


———<,! 


OOKS. 


| Our general School Book Catalogue, 


phio 





Mineraia, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps. 





Send for Circular. 








Wards Natural Scignee Esta 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


lishment 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins. 
Mounted 
Sleletonss, 
Anatomical Models 
Invertebrates. 








